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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 
Second Annual Meeting, Canadian Gas Association. 


Jonteidinipaied 

pt _ CANADIAN Gas ASSOCIATION, ) 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 

Woopstock, OnT., May 26th, 1909. 5 


To the Members of the Canadian Gas Association : The second an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Gas Association will be held in Mon- 
treal, Canada, Friday and Saturday, June 18 and 19, 1909, and will 
be called to order at 10 o’clock, the morning of the 18th, by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. C. Hay. 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Windsor Hotel, 
where all business meetings will be held, but there are numerous 
other first-class hotels in the city. Several other attractions are on 
during this meeting, and members are asked to secure rooms early. 
The rates at the Windsor Hotel are as follows: ~ 


Room with bath, one person......... $3 per day. 
Room with bath, two persons........ 44" 
Room without bath, one person...... | Pe 
Room without bath, two persons. ... 3 ‘“ 


The list of paper to be read is as follows : 


‘* Experiences in Changing an Artificial Gas: Plant toa Distributing 
One for Natural Gas,’’ by Mr. P. 8. Coate, Chatham, Ont. 

‘* Gas Arc Installation and Maintenance,’’ by. Mr. Arthur Hewitt, 
Toronto, Ont. 

** Candle Power of Gas in Canada,”’ by Mr. J. Keillor, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

‘“4 Few Hints on the Gas Plant,” by Mr. J. M. H. Young, London, 
Ont. 


The Entertainment Committee have arranged the following pro 
gramme: 


After the adjournment of the business meeting on Friday, an 
observation car of the Montreal Street Railway Company will convey 
the members to Lachine (leaving the Windsor Hotel at 4 o'clock) and 
connect with boat to run the Lachine Rapids, arriving back in Mon- 
treal about 6:300r7P.mM. The same car will meet the boat and the 
party will be taken to Dominion Park for dinner, after which, the 
sights of the park can be taken in. The car will be kept in attendance 


to return the members to the hotel. 


Saturday morning, after adjournment, a visit will be paid to the 
gas plant of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company, and on 
Saturday afternoon, those so desiring, will have the opportunity of 
attending the race meeting of the Montreal Jockey Club, which is in 
progress on these dates. 

It is very important that the Committee be able to estimate the at- 
tendance and you are asked to please sign the inclosed card and re- 
turn it to the Secretary by mail. A. W. Moorg, Sec’y-Treas. 








(NOTICE. | 
Wrinkle Department, American Gas Institute. 


ie Poe See 
WRINKLE DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE, 
OFFIcEe oF Epitor, GAs OFFICE BUILDING, > 
Detroit Mic, March 12th, 1909. \ 
To the Members, American Gas Institute: All members of the 
American Gas Institute are earnestly requested to forward contribu- 
tions for the Wrinkle Department as soon as possible. 












Your co-operation determines the success of the Depart 
: F. Lek 
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BRIEFLY TOLD. 
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THE TARIFF AND Gas LicgTinc.—‘‘ There is a matter at present in 
the hands of the Finance Committee of the Senate concerning the 
duty on thorium nitrate which is of serious import te the gas frater- 
nity. With one exception every gas mantle manufacturer in this 
country uses thorium nitrate, which is imported from Germany, and 
it is proposed to increase the duty from 25 to 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
and in addition there will be a special duty of 60 cents per pound. 
The thorium nitrate which is refined in this country represents a 
small portion of the quantity consumed, and this is taken by one con- 
cern. The effect of an increase in the duty on the imported product 
would be to compel all manufacturers, who could not obtain the 
material at the present price from the home concern, to increase the 
price of gas mantles. The future of gas lighting depends largely upon 
the universal use of mantles, and it would be interesting to know 
who will be benefited by an act which will tend to retard the mag- 
nificent growth which we have witnessed in the last decade. The 
output of electric incandescent lamps probably exceeds that of gas 
mantles by 25 per cent., which is sufficient evidence of the fact 
that our smaller manufacturers should be given every encouragement 
to increase their production, rather than that measures be pressed for 
their repression, with the U. S. Customs office as the wielder of the 
big stick. Indeed is the gas maker sore beset by his representatives 
in Congress, for who of them, in the present ‘‘ tariff readjustment,” 
lifted his voice or exercised his influence to keep England, Germany 
and France from dumping into the States great quantities of gas 
works tar? The wonder, really, in this latter instance, is that they 
have gone no further. How would it look if the Customs framers, in 
the latter respect, for instance, just took another stride—one which 
would put them in the position of offering a bounty for every gallon 
of gas works’ tar brought to this country ?-S. 





A NoraBLe INSTALLATION AT A MEMORABLE TIME.—A correspondent, 
whose communication came to hand at a date too late for publication 
in our semi-centennial issue, in that the space therein had a week 
or more ago been taken up, sends the following interesting mat- 
ter. The year 1909 celebrates the Fiftieth Anniversary of the P. H. 
& F. M. Roots Co., which firm name now world wide among gas men, 
50 years ago, through an attempt to build a water motor, the first 
Roots’ blower built of iron with wood impellers, came into existence 
The blowers were successful from the start and, some years later, the 
first gas exhauster of the Roots’ type was sent to the old New York 
Gas Company, and continued in service for many years. Contrast 
this machine of about 8 cubic feet displacement, working against a 
pressure of a few inches of water, with the 152 cubic feet machine re- 
cently installed at the 45th avenue and 12th street Station of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. This machine is the largest 
high pressure rotary gas pump in the world, delivering over one 
million cubic feet per hour, against a pressure of 6 pounds. It is 
driven by a Snow tandem, side-crank gas engine, of a maximum 
rating of 600 brake horse power. The exhauster is of the well-known 
Roots’ high pressure type, with double outboard-bearings, removable 
bearing shells, quarter-boxes and ring-oiling features. The power 
from the engine is transmitted through a Roots’ flexible coupling. 
The outfit runs at a speed of 130 revolutions per minute and, by 
means of an adjustable governor on the engine, may be made to 
operate as low as 65 revolutions per minute, thus furnishing a unit 
of great flexibility. The combined unit has shown excellent economy 
in operation. The high pressure Roots’ pump has delivered gas at 5 
pounds pressure, continuously, with an average volumetric efficiency 
of 90 per cent., and not over 8 per cent. mechanical friction, thus 
showing, approximately, 84 per cent. efficiency at the shaft, while 
the gas engine has continuously delivered a brake horse power with 
a consumption of less than 10,000 B.T.U.’s. The illustration that will 
accompany the advertising matter of the Roots Company’s full page 
advertisement in your semi-centennial number will give a good idea 
of the combined unit, and marks a distinct advance in the transmis- 
sion problem as affecting gas distribution for city service. These re- 
sults have not been ‘‘ jumped at,” but have gradually developed dur- 
ing the 50 years of the Roots Company’s existence, and it is witha 
feeling of keen satisfaction that its Fiftieth Anniversary sees the in- 


stallation and successful operation of such a high-class and efficient 
pumping unit.—‘ J.” 





Hypro-Evectric PLants.—We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
George D. Shepardson, ‘‘ Head Man ” in the College of Engineering, 
the University of Wisconsin, Minneapolis, for this account respect- 





ing the matter named in the titling: Mr. A. C. Pratt, Electrica 
Engineer for the Missouri River Power Company, Helena, Mont., r 
cently gave an interesting lecture before our electrical engineerin 
students on ‘‘ Hydro-Electro Plants.’"’ His Company has in opera 
tion, or under construction, three dams in the Missouri river, havin; 
heights of 30, 60 and 110 feet, and making reservoirs of 4,000, 6,0 
and 7,000 acres, respectively. The Missouri river has a minimun 
flow of about 3,000 cubic feet per second, and the reservoirs create:| 
by the three dams provide storage capacity of about 21 million hors: 
power hours, which would maintain a steady load of 15,000-hors: 
power for morethan a month. This makes the Company safe in con 
necting with a load considerably larger than the minimum power of 
the river. An interesting phenomenon is that the heat from the sun 
received in the winter, and caught in the reservoirs, keeps the water 
under the ice about 2° above the freezing temperature. A practical 
point in transmission is to have the transformers for the receiving 
end of the line wound for a pressure about 15 per cent. lower than 
that at the power house, thus keeping nearly all of the transformer 
winding in service, giving minimum iron and copper losses, and 
most efficient operation. The most desirable kind of load in mining 
districts is given by motors for pumping and crushing. The hoists 
give a rapidly varying load similar to that of a street railway. Some 
hoists in the mine at Butte, Mont., run up to 3,000-horse power, lift- 
ing cars, weighing 6 to 12 tons, at a speed as high as 2,500 feet per 
minute. Steam power for the mines at Butte costs about $95 per 
horse power per year in large plants, and about $300 in small plants. 
With power at $30 per horse power per year, land can be irrigated 
profitably, even pumping water to a height of 150 feet. Thus, land 
costing $10 per acre can be made worth $100 per acre at a cost of $5 
to $6 for pumping. The yearly evaporation in Montana is about 50 
inches. The plant at Canyon Ferry has been in continuous opera 
tion since it was built in 1897, power being transmitted 20 miles to 
Helena and 65 miles to Butte. There are from 6 to 8 short circuits 
per year caused by lightning. The trouble from lightning always 
originates on the plains.and never in the canyons. The trouble most 
always comes on the topmost wire. About 70 per cent. of the line 
troubles come from outside interference. The insulators on the line 
are supported by wooden pins boiled in paraffine at 115° to 120° C. 





Our Sem-CenTenniat IssuE.—In order that our readers may 
thoroughly understand the plan under which our semi-centennial 
will be issued next month, we say that it is to consist of at least 100 
pages. Of the entire book’s space one-half will be given to the publi- 
cation of original articles, from the pens of men eminent in the gas 
industry, the subjects to be largely, in fact generally, reminiscent of 
the advances made in the industry since the time of the appearance of 
the first issue of this publication. The balance of the hook will be 
given over to advertising, the rates for which have heretofore been 
publicly given. The advertising space has been taken, and those 
who, failing to appreciate the exceeding value of this special issue as 
an advertising medium, until they have the issue in front of them, 
may not regret their inaction on the basis of the excuse that the mat- 
ter had not been put before them in a sufficiently clear manner. One 
copy of this issue will be mailed to our regular subcribers and adver- 
tisers, wilhout charge of any kind to them, and those wishing extra 
copies will be charged therefor at the rate of 50 cents per number in 
every instance. It has not been our custom, nor has it been our 
necessity, to make claims respecting our position in the field of 
American gas industry ; for our position therein was never in dan. 
ger, in so far as leadership and influence for good on the destinies of 
the trade as a whole are concerned. In this instance, however, we 
have no hesitation whatever in positively and truthfully proclaiming 
that in solid value to the industry which concerned it and which it 


concerns, no other supplement of any trade paper has equaled it. A 
— at the names of the contributors, and the titles of their cont'i- 

utions as well, will show the truth of our proclaim, and that list, so 
that it may be perfectly accurate, will be published in our issue or 
June 28th. Those intending to order extra copies of the Semi-Cen- 
tennial issue should order them at once, since it is the intention of 
the proprietors to limit the edition to 8,000 copies. 


CURRENT MENTION.—— 


THe June meeting of the New England Section of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, which is to be held in Boston, to-morr 
evening, is sure to be interesting. Mr. Norman Macbeth, Manager 
of the Welsbach Company’s Laboratories, is down for a stereopticc::- 
illustrated s h on * The Efficiency of the Small Mantle Burne: 
and Mr. Gibbs will have charge of the gathering which will eat 2 
‘*Louis’’ restaurant, one way -of approaching which is throu-h 
Bumstead Place, 
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A Proposed International Unit of Light. 


WEEE ON 

Is. .ed from the Department of Commerce.and Labor, Bureau of 
standards, Washington, D. C., under date of May 20, 1909, under 
the classification ‘‘ Bureau Circular, No. 15; 2d Edition,’’ super- 
seding the first Edition, issued April 1, 1909.| 

ihe following announcement, relative to the unit of light of 
America, France and Great Britain, is being made simultaneously in 
these three countries. The announcement is being made in Great 
Britain by Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, and in France by Prof. Paul Janet, Director of the 
Laboratoire Central d’Electricité. 

In order to determine as accurately as possible the relations be- 
tween the photometric units of America, France, Germany and Great 
Britain, comparisons have been made at different times during the 
past few years between the unit of light maintained at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington; at the Laboratoire Central d’Electricité, 
Paris; at the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, Berlin, and at 
the National Physical Laboratory, London. 

The unit of light at the Bureau of Standards has been maintained 
through the medium of a series of incandescent electric lamps, the 
values of which were originally intended to be in agreement with 
the British unit, being made 100/88 times the Hefner unit. 

The unit of light at the Laboratoire Central is the bougie décimale, 
which is the twentieth part of the standard defined by the Inter- 
national Conference on Units of 1884, and which is taken, in accord- 
ance with the experiments of Violle, as 0.104 of the Carcel lamp. 

The unit of light at the Physikalische Techniche Reichsanstalt is 
that given by the Hefner lamp burning at normal barometric pres- 
sure (76 cm.) in an atmosphere containing 8.8 liters of water vapor 
per cubic meter. 

The unit of light at the National Physical Laboratory is that given 
by the 10-candle power, Harcourt pentane lamp, burning at normal 
barometric pressure (76 cm.) in an atmosphere containing 8 liters of 
water vapor per cubic meter. 

In addition to the comparisons of electric and flame standards, 
carried out recently by the national laboratories in Europe, one com- 
parison was made in 1906, and twoin 1908 between the American and 
European units by means of carefully seasoned carbon filament 
electric standards, and as a result of all the comparisons the follow- 
ing relationships are established between the above units. 

The pentane unit has the same value within the errors of experi- 
ment as the bougie décimale. It is 1.6 per cent. less than the standard 
candle of the United States of America, and 11 per cent. greater than 
the Hefner unit. 

In order to come into agreement with Great Britain and France, 
the Bureau of Standards of America proposed to reduce its standard 
candle by 1.6 per cent. provided that France and Great Britain would 
unite with America in maintaining the common value constant, and 
with the approval of other countries would call it the International 
candle. The National Physical Laboratory, London, and the Labora- 
toire Central d’Electricité, Paris, have agreed to adopt this proposal 
in respect to the photometric standardization which they undertake, 
and the date agreed upon for the adoption of the common unit and 
the change of unit in America was April 1, 1909. 

The following simple relations will therefore, hold after that date: 

1 International Candle = 1 Pentane Candle. 
" 1 Bougie Décimale. 
1 American Candle. 
111 Hefner Units. 
“4 4 0.104 Carcel Unit. 
Therefore 1 Hefner Unit = 0.90 International Candle. 

The pentane and other photometric standards in use in America 
will hereafter be.standardized by the Bureau of Standards in terms 
of the new unit. This, within the limits of experimental error, wil) 
bring the photometric units for both gas and electrical industries in 
America and Great Britain, and for the electrical industry in France 
toa single value, and the Hefner unit will be in the simple ratio 
of '/10 to the International candle. 

The proposal to call the common unit of light to be maintained 
jointly by the national standardizing laboratories of America, France 
an’ Great Britain, the ‘‘ International candle,’’ has been submitted 
to ‘he International Electrotechnical Commission, which will en- 
des vor to seeure the indorsement of the proposal by all countries of 
the world which are represented on that Commission. 
| is hoped that such general approval may be secured, and that in 


the near future the term ‘‘ International Candle” will receive general 
Sanction, 
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The above announcement marks an important step forward in the 
history of photometric measurements. For many years the British 
parliamentary candle was the unit recognized in this country, but the 
lack of precision in practical photometry did not permit its value to 
be very accurately expressed or reproduced. In recent years the 
gas industry has employed the 1-candle power sperm candle, the 
10-candle power Harcourt pentane lamp, the Hefner lamp, and 
various secondary standards, while the electrical industry has em- 
ployed incandescent electric lamps either certified by the Bureau of 
Standards or rated in terms of standards that are consistent with 
those of the Bureau. The unit of the Bureau has been maintained 
very constant, as shown by frequent comparisons with the standards 
of France, Germany and Great Britain, but differed appreciably 
from the British unit and hence from the unit employed by most of 
the gas companies in America. 

The Bureau of Standards took the initiative several years ago in 
bringing about international uniformity in the unit of light by send- 
ing its representatives abroad with copies of its standards to deter- 
mine more accurately the relative values of the units of the several 
European countries and to urge the adoption of an international 
unit. In this country the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Gas Institute, and the I]luminating Engineering Society 
have acted together in support of the movement, and have voted in 
advance to recognize the new unit of candle power. 

In England the National Physical Laboratory has secured the in- 
dorsement of the London Gas Referees and the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

The union of the three national standardizing institutions of Amer- 
ica, France and Great Britain in maintaining a common unit of 
candle power, and the co-operation of the German Reichsanstalt in 
redetermining, from time-to-time, the ratio of the Hefner unit to the 
common international candle, assures the highest attainable con- 
stancy for the new unit of light. 

Unfortunately there is no primary photometric standard that is 
sufficiently constant and reproducible to be generally accepted as an 
international standard. France, Germany and Great Britain each 
has its own primary flame standard, and a great deal of effort has 
been expended in attempting to determine accurately the relations 
between them. Until the flame standards themselves are better un- 
derstood, however, and the atmospheric and other conditions more 
perfectly controlled, the unit of light cannot be preserved as accu- 
rately by primary flame standards as by incandescent electric second- 
ary standards. The latter, when well made, properly seasoned, and 
carefully measured, permit comparisons,to be made (using the means 
of many settings on several lamps) with excellent precision, the 
lamps themselves being constant enough and the precision of meas- 
urement high enough to fix the final values to about one or two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. There is good reason to believe that in this way 
the international unit of light can be preserved so nearly constant 
that any inevitable drift occurring one way or the other would be too 
small to detect with certainty by any of our present flame standards 
in many years. The Bureau of Standards will continue to standard- 
ize flame standards by the electric standards and will also carefully 
investigate the more important flame standards. Similar tests and 
investigations will also be made in Europe, and if any appreciable 
drift does occur it will soqner or later be detected. 

Careful distinction should be made in this connection between a 
unit and a standard. An international unit maintained by the co- 
operative effort of several national standardizing institutions, and 
checked from time-to-time by means of all the best primary standards 
in use, is more likely to be maintained constant than if it were de- 
fined to be represented by any single primary standard, unless such a 
primary standard were reproducible to a very high degree of preci- 
sion. Such a unit can be continued permanent even though all pres- 
ent primary standards are ultimately superseded by better ones. 
The Hefner lamp as a convenient flame standard will not be dis- 
placed in America or any other country which adopts the interna- 
tional candle as its unit of light. Uniformity among different coun- 
tries and continuity of value are prime necessities with respect to the 
unit. But the particular standard by which the unit is realized in 
practice is largely a matter of convenience and circumstance. In the 
photometry of electric lamps, electric standards are most suitable. In 
gas photometry one form of flame standard or another will be em- 
ployed according to circumstances. It is not expected that all coun- 
tries of the world will at once adopt the proposed international candle 
as their unit of light. Those countries which already have the Hef- 
ner unit in general use may prefer to continue it. But if all countries 
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which have a unit differing appreciably from the Hefner shall adopt 
the international candle as their unit, there will then be only two 
units in use throughout the world, and they will have the simple 
ratio 9:10. This would result in a distinct gain both in the practice 
of photometry and in definitions and nomenclature. 

The effect of this change of 1.6 per cent. in the unit of the Bureau, 
which is in general use for electric lighting throughout the country, 
is to raise the candle power rating and decrease slightly the watts per- 
candle of electric lamps. A 16-candle power lamp will give 16.26 
candles in the new unit, or a 16-candle power carbon filament lamp 
burning at 110 volts will give 16 candles on the new basis at 109.69 
volts. The change, though small, is important in the photometry 
and rating of lamps. 

The new unit of candle power being in agreement with the present 
English unit as represented by a 10-candle power standard pentane 
lamp, there will be no change in the unit of light now employed by 
those gas companies which use pentane lamps, provided they are in 
agreement with the English standard. But as pentane lamps may 
differ slightly from one another, even when burned under the same 
conditions, it is desirable for the sake of greater uniformity to have 
them standardized in terms of the standard candle of the Bureau. 
These variations, amounting to from 1 to 5 per cent., are generally 
in the same direction ; that is, the lamps if not correct usually give 
less than 10 international candles under standard conditions when 
burning in a pure atmosphere at a normal barometric pressure of 76 
em. of mercury and an atmospheric humidity of 8 liters of water 
vapor per cubic meter. In anticipation of this change some of the 
largest gas companies in the United States have already had their 
pentane and Hefner standard lamps standardized by the Bureau in 
terms of the new unit. 

Gas standards will hereafter be certified in terms of the interna- 
tional candle, electric standards will be certified in terms of the old 
unit until Juiy 1, 1909, unless otherwise requested. On July 1 the new 
unit will be adopted by the Bureau of Standards in the certification 
of electric standards, and it is hoped that manufacturers of electric 
lamps will adopt the new unit as soon thereafter as possible. 

The Bureau recommends that all gas and electric companies, all 

‘photometric laboratories, and all the manufacturers of electric lamps 
in the United States adopt the new unit of candle power, if possible, 
not later than January 1, 1910. 

Further information with regard to change of photometric unit or 

to the testing of gas and electric standards will be given on request. 








[PROCEEDINGS, AS FURNISHED BY THE SeoRETARY.—Continued from 
page 1023.) 
‘PROCEEDINGS, THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


—— 


HED 1n Youna’s Hore, Boston, Mass., Fes. 17, 18, 1909. 





Seconp Day—MorRNING SESSION. 


The President—We seem to have finished about all of the pro- 
gramme except 


The first of these is : 
‘Best method of maintenance for domestic lighting?” 


Who has had any experience in caring for domestic lighting? 

Mr. Miller—As our friend Mr. Peter Young, of Pittsburgh, has 
said at many gas meetings, he wanted somebody to tell him how to 
‘sell artificial gas in a natural gas town. In Pittsburgh the only way 
we can sell manufactured gas is to give maintenance and the best of 
‘service. Take the arc lamp, for instance. We install these lamps 
without charges and maintaim them free. Recently I started to put 
in the single inverted lamps, which we sell, but we maintain them 
‘free, and they have taken very well. The maintenance cost is low, 
‘but at present I cannot give any figures. 

Mr. C. A. Learned—Would Mr. Miller state the difference in the 
selling price between natural gas and artificial gas in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Miller—Natural gas, 274 cents per 1,000% ‘artificial gas, $1, or 
85 cents for 25,000 cubic feet per month and more. 


The President—If there is nothing further we will pass to the next 
question, which is as to 


A Few QUESTIONS. 


‘* Best method of determining amount of benzole in gas?” 


Who will answer that for us? Can Mr, Willien give us any informa- 
tion? 


Mr. Willien—I am not aware that I can give any informatio; | 
know, however, that I have used the absolute alcohol method. 
of the other methods, I think, are the nickel nitrate and sulp! 
acid. 

The President—Mr. Ramsburg, can you give us any further |; 
Mr. Ramsburg—The methods for determining the amount of 
zole in gas are nearly all inexact, and more or less unreliable, 
is chiefly due to the fact that no other substance is a solvent for this 
vapor alone. The operation is also complicated by the presence of 
the vapors of toluene and xylene. The method which involves the 
use of absolute alcohol, saturated with coal gas from which the 
illuminants have been removed, has not.at the present time much 
standing, and was at all times an approximation and not a determi. 
nation. I have used the method frequently, and for a long time con. 
sidered it correct ; but with the introduction of asphalt base oils in 
water gas manufacture, the method did not pan out. Another method 
which has fallen by the way-side, is that suggested by Professor 
Dennis, and an associate at Cornell University, consisting of an ab- 
sorption of the benzole vapor by a nickel salt solution. It has, how 
ever, in our experience, proved a complete failure. For coal gas 
alone, under certain conditions, it may be a success; but it is cer- 
tainly not a proper method for use in general analysis. There is, 
however, one method that I think is, for practical purposes, efficient 
and valuable. It is exploited by Mr. Hedric Anderson, of Philadel- 
phia, and is so simple that one is astonised to think it unused before. 
This determination invélves a comparison between the increase in 
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volume of the gas in question and air when brought in contact with 
chemically pure benzole. The deduction being that the two, being 
read under the same conditions of temperature and pressure, and the 
amounts of benzene homologues present in the gas being small volu- 
metrically, the difference in the two will represent to all intents and 
purposes the amount of benzene vapor present. I think this method 
will soon come into use, but as it is Mr. Anderson’s purpose to pub- 
lish his researches on the subject in the near future, I will not now 
go into the matter any deeper. 

The President—That covers the question very well. 


The next ques- 
tion is: 


“* Best method of adding benzole to gas for enriching? ”’ 


I think the man who made it pay financially should be able to tell 
us how to do it. 

Mr. Prichard—I don’t know that I can tell you the best method of 
using it. The method that is satisfactory to us, or the method that 
we use, has been to use substantially an ordinary feed-water heater, 
which has a coil of steam pipe inside. The benzole is put in, not by 
gravity feed but by measurement feed, so that we insure a regular 
flow. The gas is discharged into the main, near the meter, at a tem- 
perature, if I remember right, of something over 200° F. 

The President—Any other‘answer to this question. I think though 
that covers it satisfactorily. Another query : 


‘‘What apparatus is in use for determining oil dewpoint of 
gas?”’ 


Mr. Klumpp —The dewpoint of a gas may be determined by a small 
instrument called the hygrometer, and the gas passes through this 
hygrometer, impinging upon the outside of a glass tube containing 
some easily volatile liquid, such as ether or pentane, and is gradually 
cooled until it deposits the vapor of water or oil product on the tube. 
The temperature-at which this deposition starts to take place is shown 
by a thermometer, and designates the dewpoint of the gas, which 
means that it determines the lowest temperature to which the gas was 
subjected in passing through the main system. I don’t think thereis 
any other way of determining the dewpoint of gas, except to reduce 
its temperature until condensation occurs. 

The President —Again, 


‘“ What is best method of feeding oil to carburettor?”’ 
I think Captain McKay knows something about feeding oil to car 
burettors. 


Capt. McKay—The method we were disposed to favor is tempor. ily 
displaced from service, and for that is being substituted another sys 
tem with which I am not familiar. It is a cold oil feed. W)at ! 


really want to find out is, why is it better to feed oil hot or «old! 
Of course, you can distribute it either way, but what I want to know 
is, why is it better one way than the other? There seems to be om¢ 
treason for thinking it is better hot ; if so, then why do others thik "' 





is better to have it cold? 
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1e President -Mr. Ramsburg, do you care to reply? 

‘ir. Ramsburg—The question of oil feed is one which at the present 
tive in Philadelphia is about to receive considerably more attention 
than it has received in the last decade. Personally I think there is 
hardly anything so important in the water gas apparatus as the 
m+thod of feeding oil to the apparatus. Some 10 years ago we had in 
operation in Philadelphia oil heaters which were placed in the take- 
i) pipes. These proposed to use some of the waste heat that went out 
in the gas, the only trouble being that they worked for about } of a 
minute when the oil started to flow, after which the oil got cold, owing 
to the fact that the oil heaters were not big enough. When you con- 
sider that the total amount of heat abstracted from the water gas 
machine by the oil and replaced by generator fuel amounts to just .9 
of 1 pound, and that is really less than 3 per cent. of the total gener- 
ator fuel, the idea of preheating the oil for the sake of saving in heat 
isto be disregarded, For the purposes of distribution in the carburet- 
tor I am not sure whether hot oil will distribute better than cold oil 
or not. I should think certainly, everything else being equal, that 
hot oil would distribute at least slightly better. In Philadelphia we 
distribute our oil cold, with a design of spray which we have used for 
a great many years, but which has not been adopted very extensively 
outside. It consists of a rose-jet with shoulder, which is arranged 
with a seat, so that it can be pulled up out of the heat during the 
blast. Personally, I think the day will come when the oil will be ad- 
mitted to the carburettor entirely as a.vapor. Consider the idea of 
running Oil in on a heat of 2,500°, 2,600° and 2,700°. While, of course, 
the oil itself does not reach any such heats as these, owing to evapo- 
ration, still some of it does, and knowing, as we do, that the function 
of the carburettor is purely a vaporizer, and that violent temperature 
shocks are fatal to delicate chemical reactions, such as the breaking 
down of hydrocarbons, I expect to see the time arrive when the car- 
burettor will be run at a temperature not exceeding 1,500°.. The oil 
being put in as a vapor, it will be held for a considerable time at a 
low heat. Under this condition I would expect the formation of much 
less tar and an increase in the candle power per gallon. 

Mr. Barnum—Mr. Ramsburg, is it your practice to keep the car- 
burettor at 2,600° or 2,700°? 

Mr. Ramsburg—It is the practice to keep it just as hot as we can 
possibly get it, keeping the superheater top normal. 

Mr. Barnum—How high can you stand? ' ' 

Mr. Ramsburg—Some tests, made a few years ago with a Le Chatelier 
pyrometer, showed that at times we had attained 3,000° on top of the 
carburettor, but I think we do not attain that in everyday practice. 
I think 1,500° to 2,600° is probably the maximum working heat. 

Mr. Barnum—What is it at the bottom of the carburettor? 

Mr. Ramsburg—I would not like to say without some reference to 
my data. It is something in the nature of 1,800°, Ithink. It depends 
on the proportioning of the apparatus. If you havea large carburet- 
tor and a comparatively small superheater, the temperature at the 
bottom of the carburettor will naturally be lower than if the car- 
burettor is smaller in proportion to the superheater. 

Capt. McKay—I was very much interested in what Mr. Ramsburg 
told us. It gets back to the fact that he would like to put the oil in asa 
vapor, and if he wants this high temperature at the top of the carbur- 
ettor the question naturally arises why should he rob that part of the 
machine of heat by putting in cold oil ; that is, putting it in as nearly 
a Vapor as possible certainly tends to keep it at a uniform temperature. 
You want it high, and you want to keep it high. That is a very inter 
esting and valuable statement of Mr. Ramsburg. I would like further 
to know why the trial has not been made, or why they persisted in the 
use of the cold oil, and what advantage it presents that offsets the 
possible advantage of the uniform heat in the top of the carburettor? 

My. Ramsburg—The degree of heat which you can put into the oil, 
and consider that you perhaps gain 4 gallons of oil per 1,000 feet of 
gas’ You would not heat that oil up, I suppose, any higher than 200°, 
Captain, would you? 

Capt. MeKay—700°. 

M. Ramsburg—If you could put the oil in at 700° it would all be a 
Vapor. That is just. what I would like. Under those conditions I 
wou'd not want 2,900’. I would want, say, 1,350° in the carburettor 
all ‘he way through. 

_M.. Kennedy—Has it ever been tried, or is it possible to successfully 
‘ntr luce the oil at a part of the apparatus nearer the generator than 
the >p of the carburettor. In other words, it seems to me it would 
mat: cially aid the ignition point, or rather, the time at which you 
“an znite your blast gases, especially on short runs and very high 
bla In other words, if that oil could be gotten in the flue, between 
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the generator and the carburettor, and still arrive at the carburettor 
top in distributable form, it would to my mind naturally be beneficial. 
I should like to know if, in the experience of the wider operators, that 
idea is a fallacious one? 

Mr. Ramsburg—I don’t see, without having a large quantity of 
material present to supply B.T.U.’s to evaporate that oil, how you 
could possibly derive any particular benefit from admitting it back 
of the carburettor. Of course, we have admitted oil to the top of the 
generator fire as an enricher, in fact, that was the old. practice; but 
I don’t think, by the admission of the oil on top of the carburettor, 
unless you went back to the top of the fire and worked it out in a dif- 
ferent way from which it had ever been worked out before, you 
would perhaps gain much. Of course, putting it on top of the fire, 
considerable naphthaline is always formed. 

Mr. Doherty—The only reasoa I ask for a moment, concerns one 
point that I think might be overlooked. The oil we ordinarily are 
compelled to work with cannot be entirely vaporized. If you at- 
tempted to supply it to a machine as a vapor in some places you would 
get a deposit of material that could not be vaporized. The only 
answer I have ever seen to that question is this: If we are going to 
assume that we are going to take that oil which is the most available 
for gas making from a commercial standpoint, on account of its cost, 
it probably means that we are to take an oil having heavy matter in 
it, which cannot be vaporized, but can be mistified. It seems to me 
the solution of the problem lies in supplying to the machine a mist, 
and I see no way of supplying it as a vapor. I always hate to see a 
road pointed out to a man which may have an obstacle on it which he 
will not realize until he gets quite a way along it. 

Mr. Barnum—When we started to use steam sprays to introduce 
the oil into the water gas I made a few experi ments with the tempera- 
ture of the vapor put in, We used a long thermometer with nitrogen 
over the mercury. That was tested and calibrated, and we ran the 
oil in at 700°. We had previously been running it in at about 200°. 
It worked first-rate. The advantage gained was that we got a more 
uniform temperature in the carburettor; instead of having a high 
temperature at the beginning and a low temperature at the end, it is 
the uniform temperature you want. If you putin 20 gallons of oil 
on one run and 50 on the next you are not doing as well as if you 
put 35 in each run. And the same principle applies to the tempera- 
ture. But I had so much trouble in keeping the joints tight on the 
700° that I dropped to 400°, which seemed to work much better. We 
hold it there now, and get that temperature by going through an oil 
heater and then through the gas pipe or coil in the take-off pipe. We 
had a good deal of trouble in making a coil for the take-off pipe, on 
account of keeping it tight, and finally settled to making a rather 
short pipe with large diameter, and let it pass through slowly. We 
took some temperature at the top and bottom of the carburettor and 
superheater with Le Chatelier pyrometer, and why I asked Mr. Rams- 
burg was that we have not been very successful with that pyometer 
on a temperature over 2,400°, but in our water gas set we do not get 
any such temperature as that. I place it in the top of the carburettor 
and leave it there for a run and a blow, in the bottom of the carbu- 
rettor and then in the superheater. At that time our practice was a 
higher temperature than that at present, and as I remember the curve 
at the top of the carburettor varied from 1,300° to 1,900, and at the 
bottom it was 1,500? to about 1,900’, and in the superheater it re- 
mained within 50° of 1,500°. That was ona7-minute run. We now 
carry 1,300° at the bottom of the carburettor. 

Mr. Miller—I should like to ask Mr. Barnum and Capt. McKay 
about how much generator fuel they figure the heating of the oil to 
700° will save. I think Mr. Ramsburg said he calculated a saving of 
about 1 pound. . 

Mr. Ramsburg—No; I said the total amount of heat which was 
used up in the gasification and vaporization of the oil amounted to 
but 1 pound of generator fuel—the total heat used up. 

Mr. Miller—Some figures read a few years ago (I don’t remember 
them now) bear out the recollections that the heating of the oil figured 
more than 1 pound; and atany rate, I think a pound of generator 
fuel saved is a great deal. 

Mr. Ramsburg—Exeuse me ; I don’t want to prolong this discussion 
or use up too much time, but I should like to straighten out a state- 
ment that has been misunderstood. When you heat water from zero 
up to 212° it takes 212 heat units. When you heat that from 212° and 
make it into steam it takes 966 B.T.U.’s, under which conditions you 
are taking 4 or 5 times as much heat to vaporize the water as you do 
to heat it up to the point at which vaporization takes place, in the 





same way with this oil going in the carburettor. I am not sure that 
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the ratio is exactly the same, but certainly there is much more heat 
used up in the vaporization of the oil than there is in the heating up 
of the oil. The carburettor is solely and purely a vaporizer, under 
which conditions there could not be any pound of fuel saved by put- 
ting the oil into the carburettor hot, unless it were a vapor. There 
might be ,', of 1 pound saved, but I don’t think it would figure out 
much over that. By putting it in hot you still have to vaporize and 
gasify the oil, which takes a majority of the heat. 

Mr. Miller—The point I make, Mr. President, is practically all of 
the oil is gasified, when injected at 700°. A distillation test of most 
any gas oil will show that practically all of it distills over below 
700°, and there is only a little residue left. 

Mr. Ramsburg—As a vapor, but it would be an exceedingly difficult 
matter to get the oil in the condition of a vapor. 

Mr. Miller—It is vaporized ; yes. 

Capt. McKay—In handing this question in to the Secretary what I 
particularly wanted to learn was how to get the most candles per 
gallon, What it would save in fuel is perhaps insignificant as com- 
pared with the possible benefit that might result in improving the 
use of the oil. What I really want is the candles per gallon. 

The President—Can Capt. McKay tell us what it costs to vaporize 
the oil or raise it to 700°? 

Capt. McMay—The interest on the money invested in the coil. 

The President—I mean in fuel. 

Capt. McKay—Oh, no; Mr. Klumpp just made some figures for us. 

The President—I think this question has been very well threshed 
out. We have completed the programme. I will ask the Secretary 
if there are any announcements to be made. 

The Secretary —One announcement I would make—I am sorry that all 
the members of the Association are notin the room. I wish to preface 
that announcement by thanking the gentlemen who have furnished 
the material for the discussions, both the written papers and the dis- 

cussions impromptu. The announcement is that next year, consider- 
ably in advance of the time for the annual meeting, you will send in 
your material to the Secretary, if he lives until that time, so that the 
papers may be printed before the week of the meeting, because it does 
not leave sufficient time for the slips which are bound to occur in any 
mechanical and commercial transaction. We were delayed yesterday 
from the fact that the lantern operator noted in his book March 17 
instead of February 17, and he did not discover it until] the time when 
he should have been at work here, which left very little time to make 
different arrangements. The same thing or a similar thing happened in 
regard to the illustrations for one of the papers. The cuts were ordered 
at comparatively short notice. They were not delivered until either 
yesterday or to-day, to the printer, which was obviously too late. 
Our printers here in Boston have thus far refused to print papers and 
deliver them until some time after the copy is delivered to them. 
They are slow, I know, but you must give them some consideration. 
So let me put up a plea for getting at this work earlier in the year. I 
recognize that probably all the members of the Association are busy. 
In fact, the Secretary has some other duties besides those of the Asso- 
ciation. Gentlemen, I thank you again. 


A TELEGRAM OF CONGRATULATION, 


Mr, Prichard—Mr. President, I am reminded that to-day is the be- 
ginning of the first meeting of the Southern Association. The New 
England Association has been the mother of Associations so many 
years that it really seems as if the old lady was due to have a tele- 
gram of congratulation instead of the reverse ; but, on the other hand, 
you must remember that while we are accustomed to having births, 
the Southern Association perhaps is experiencing a novel sensation 
and maybe somewhat confused. Therefore, I would suggest that we 
send to them our congratulation and our wishes for a long life and a 
useful one. , 

(Mr. Prichard’s suggestion was adopted by formal vote. ] 

A BELATED QUESTION. 

The President—We are reminded that we have one more question 
here which the Secretary will read. It was not received in time to 
print it. He has written it, so I guess I will have to ask him to 
read it. 

The Secretary—I have attempted to read it several times. I don’t 
know whether I read it right or not. In self defence I will state, 
however, that the Secretary did not write it or.compose it. It is : 


‘What is the rate of propagation of the flame in a perfect ex- 
plosive mixture of air and gas?” 


Mr. Doherty—I cannot answer that question, as I have no 
with me and cannot trust my memory. No exact figures coul: be 
stated unless the specific conditions were known. Some interes) ing 
exeriments ¢an be conducted by the use of standardized jets. {{ is 
apparent that, where gas is burned issuing upward from an ori iice. 
the flame must propagate downward at a rate at least equal to up. 
ward flow of the stream. If the area of the orifice is known, the rate 
of flow through the orifice may be calculated. By increasing the 
rate of flow a fluid velocity will be reached that exceeds the rate of 
flame propagation, and at this point the flame will leave the orifice 


ata 


and will show combustion at a point above the orifice where the 
stream has widened and the velocity has been reduced to the exact 
rate of flame propagation. If you use a lava tip the rate of flame 
propagation will apparently be higher than if a copper tip is used. 
We know that an increase in temperature increases the rate of flame 
propagation. As the copper tip conducts more heat from the fiame 


than the lava tip, this fact would seem sufficient explanation for the 
higher flame propagation where the lava tip is used. Each gas has 
its own rate of flame propagation, and it is also worth noting that the 
rate of flame propagation increases as you increase the size of your 
orifice. In building industrial gas appliances we find it is easily 
possible to inject our mixture of gas and air at a velocity exceeding 
the backward rate of flame propagation. The rate of flow required 
is not uniform, but dependson many conditions. If you do not secure 
an intimate mixture of gas and air, but have a stream of air anda 
stream of gas travelling forward side-by-side, your flame will travel 
backward along the line of contact between the stream of gas and 
air, even when otherwise your velocity would be too high to prevent 
backward propagation of the flame if the air and gas were thoroughly 
mixed. In this case natural conditions present whatever ratio of gas 
and air which will conduce to greatest rate of flame propagation. If 
pipes or vessels are filled with explosive mixtures of gas and air the 
behavior can often be noted by the eye alone, as the flame propaga 
tion is exceedingly slow. The kind of material used and the relation 
between cubical contents and superficial area of the containing vessel 
play an important part. I would say that this question can only be 
answered by experiment under exact conditions. 


ADJOURNED. 


The President —If there is nothing more we will adjourn. 
adjourned. 


We are 
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Seconp Day—Mornina SESSION. 


Discussing the Paper on Commercialism. 
|For the text of the paper, see ante, p. 1024.) 

The President—Gentlemen, you have listened to a very interesting 
paper. It is now open for discussion. 

Mr. Seidenglanz—I think we will all have to concede that Mr. 
Bigelow’s paper certainly is a literary achievement, although I fail 
to see many openings left to bring up a discussion on things pertain: 
ing to the industry. Commercialism, no doubt, dates back to the time 
of the creation, but it must have been preceded by the engineer and 
the manufacturer, for if it had not been for the planning of the en 
gineer and the manufacturing of this great world of ours, there would 
not have been any need for a commercial department, and if it does 
date back to that early day, then I would say that a more striking 
example than the one cited was the selling of Joseph into Egypt. 
But, seriously, I am somewhat surprised at Mr. Bigelow’s effori to 
reopen the old question of securing the co-operation of merchants | 
the sale of gas appliances. This plan will doubtless succeed in a «'ty 
supplied with natural gas, but it must be remembered that such a ity 
is in a distinctly different class from the one supplied with the arti: 
cial product. My experience has been that from the beginning u) 
the present time the merchant as a purveyor of gas appliances (u~'ng 
Mr. Bigelow's expression) is a ‘‘dead one,” and I believe he ill 
always remain so, even though he were to receivea substantial bo ius 
for his efforts, in addition to a reasonable profit on the applia: * 
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The President—Mr. Doherty, will you answer that for us? 





gold, I have in mind a city where this effort, covering a period 
number of years, has resulted in absolute failure when there w s 4 
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ict adherence by the company to the agreement made with the mer- 
chants. We have tried it in our town. We offered to connect free 

charge every range sold by the dealers, and to furnish them with 
ail the gas that they would care to use for demonstrating purposes in 
their sales rooms. They seemed very enthusiastic, but how many 
rangés do you suppose they sold? One dealer sold 3, and then we took 
ihe balance off his hands. His reason for not selling more was that 
the people preferred coal ranges and gasoline stoves? Naturally they 
did. There was more profit in it for the dealer. There are two mer- 
chants in our town now who sell (I should say carry) gas ranges, but 
we Have ceased to co-operate with them. Why should we? They 
simply use these ranges as a kind of decoy to get people into their 
stores, and once inside they will do everything possible to sell them a 
coal range, or, at the very best, a combination. Furthermore, if this 
proposition were left entirely to the merchants, how many of them do 
you think would send a salesman to canvass the city for the sale of 
gas stoves? They won’t even give the gas range a decent chance on 
their floors. Half the time they can’t find them on account of being 
shoved back into a corner and covered over with a lot of other hard- 
ware. I know a case in a large city where a gas company sold ranges 
and turned the orders over to the merchants to fill. In a number of 
cases the merchants deliberately sent a man out after the gas com- 
pany had made the sale and endeavored to sell a combination range. 
Suppose that, in our endeavors to create a selling organization among 
the merchants we secure the co-operation of all but one of these mer- 
chants, and he puts in a line of inferior appliances, not approved or 
recommended by us. He sells a range and it does not give entire 
satisfaction. His answer to the consumer’s complaint will inevitably 
be that it is not the fault of the appliance; he knows it couldn’t be 
that, because that range is the best in the world; consequently it 
must be the gas; and invariably he will convince the consumer that 
such is the case. If that consumer only had sense enough to come to 
us! But he hasn’t. He starts out and publishes the fact that the gas 
is so rotten they can’t eook with it. What’s the result? I maintain 
that one dissatisfied consumer can do more harm than 100 satisfied 
consumers can do us good, and I believe we are mistaken when we 
think that, by securing the co-operation of a hardware dealer, we 
secure his goodwill and the goodwill of the public, for his interest in 
the appliance ceases with the sale, and that is where our troubles are 
apt to begin. Now, I have called attention to two large companies 
where this plan has been a failure ; also to our experience at Rockford, 
which, for the sake of comparison, I will call a small company (al- 
though I want it understood that we are pot very small, and as far as 
sales are concerned I defy anyone from Illinois to show a better 
record), but there is a little plant not far from here, in a town of about 
10,000 inhabitants,. where the hardware merchants were offered a 
bonus of $5 for every range they sold, with the privilege of handling 
any make of range they might select, and all the ranges sold in that 
town to date have been sold by the gas company. But this ‘is a broad 
subject and one that should create a lively discussion, and no doubt 
there is someone else here who has had more or less experience in this 
work. I should accordingly like to hear from the other side. But, in 
conclusion, I want to ask this: If the failures mentioned were due to 
the fact that the proposition was not properly handled (and at least 
two of these cases were engineered by men whose reputation as suc- 
cessful gas men is known from one end of this continent to the other), 
then just what is the proper way to handle it? I believe those of you 
who have had the experience of developing the sale of gas and gas 
appliances will agree with me that the time will never come when the 
successful gas man will relinquish the sale of appliances to the mer- 
chant. I thank you. 

Mr. J. C. D. Clark—I did not hear Mr. Bigelow’s paper read, but I 
suppose it was read as printed. It seems to me that the hardware 
dealers’ proposition is something that everybody must work out to his 
own satisfaction. It seems if you want the hardware dealer to work 
for the gas company, you have to break him in and make him part 
of your organization. Ido not see any other way that you can ex- 
pect to have him do business for you. If you undertake to employ a 
solicitor, you have to break him in, to show him how to do your 
business, so if you employ a hardware dealer you should educate 
him just the same as you do your own men. That is the way I feel 
about it. In St. Louis, in 1903, the hardware dealers were selling all 
the gas stoves. They sold gas stoves during the months of May and 
June, then they quit, saying that the season for selling gas ranges 
was over. Then the gas company said, if you are done, why, we will 
see if we can sell a few. So they agreed to the proposition. We 
started out and sold about three times as many as they did from that 





on to the end of the year. Then we said to them next season: ‘‘ Now, 
we will place, in stock in our warehouse, all the gas stoves, you 
don’t need to handle them at all. All you will have to do is write 
the order and send it in to us. We will deliver the stoves, and con- 
nect them, and you will be paid a commission. They thought that 
was a good proposition. In time they found out we had solicitors 
working around their stores, they came in and complained about it. 
We said, ‘‘ You must hire solicitors.” That being new to them, we 
sent men out to visit them at their stores, and arranged with them to 
hire solicitors, and they worked along pretty well for a time. A 
little bit later on, we put in some special demonstrations and sub- 
stations for them, and finally we got the hardware dealers educated 
up to the point that when they sold a man a gasoline stove they did 
not feel right about it. Knowing that gas was the right fuel, the 
consequence is we worked them around so they did sell a few gas ap- 
pliances. But you have to keep after them all the time. You must 
have somebody working with them ; you have got to get up schemes, 
you have to offer prizes, pay them your money, and treat them as 
part of your organization if you want them to do anything for you. 
Dealers are different in all towns. In Chicago every nationality is 
represented in running hardware stores. Having talked to quite a 
few, I found that which is satisfactory to one is not so to his neighbor. 
They meet together in associations, and talk it all over, but they can- 
not agree among themselves as to what they really should have. So, 
about the only way you can have success is to educate the hardware 
dealer so that he believes gas is the proper fuel for his customers. In 
selling a person a gas appliance the seller should make the buyer his 
friend, so that he will come back and trade forevermore at his store. 
I do not see any other way you can get the hardware dealers to work 
for us. This year in Chicago we are going to say to the hardware 
dealers, you sell our stoves and we will deliver and connect them 
and will pay you 10 per cent. of the selling price as a commission on 
the sale. We are going to offer to put in sub-stations for them, where 
they can receive gas bills from their neighbors and friends. In that 
way the people are going to come into their stores, and we believe in 
that way, if they realize that the people are leaving their money 
there, and that they are making money out of the gas company, that 
they are not going to attempt to switch the people to gasoline or 
coal. I think all the dealers will not have the nerve tedo it, although 
some of them may. Of course, there are quite a number of foreigners 
in this town, and the people to a certain extent depend on the hard- 
ware dealers for information. We prepose to have men call on them 
and try to arrange with those people to stimulate the children in the 
neighborhood by offering them prizes and try to make them as much 
of our organization as our representatives are. That is part of our 
plan if wecan possibly doit. If that scheme does not work, pos- 
sibly somewhere along the line we will find one that will. I think 
Mr. Bigelow’s paper is full of suggestions. I do not think it is a fair 
proposition to criticise anything Mr. Bigelow might bring up and 
make light of it. I think each one of us has to do certain things for 
himself every year, and if we have had a poor experience in the past 
we want a better one in the future. I think Mr. Bigelow should be 
given a vote of thanks for his paper. 

Mr. N. D. McPhail—I was handed this paper some time ago and 
asked if I would take part in the discussion. I have given it some at- 
tention, however, not enough to be able to discuss it as thoroughly 
to-day as I would like. We have heard a discussion on the situation 
between the hardware dealers and the gas company. We have a 
good many hardware dealers with whom we do business and I must 
agree with Mr. Seidenglanz in the results as obtained by dealing 
through hardware men. We were paying a wholesale commission 
of $2 and connecting the stoves free for our hardware men. The re- 
sult was they were going out and securing business that was. abso- 
lutely certain to come to us and were doing nothing whatever to in- 
crease our output of gas. That did not look right, so we decided to 
turn the matter over and see if we could not devise same plan of work 
that would be more effective. We agreed to give them a commission 
of $2 and connect their stoves free on all new business secured ; that 
is, on every new customer, instead of paying for the range and for 
new installation. I might say that in the past year our payments to 
the hardware dealers.have not exceeded $25, meaning that they have 
not sold over 7 or 8 stoves, and we cover a district or we supply in 
the neighborhood of 160,000 people and 45 er 50 hardware deal- 
ers. That does nét look good to us and we have practically taken 
entire charge of the gas range sales of our business. With reference 
to commercialism, it is to me the product of over production. As 
soon as a manufacturer produces more goods than will sell them; 
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selves he begins a modern commercial campaign. The gas companies 
are exactly in the same condition. Up until about 10 or 15 years ago 
the gas engineers and the gas men were very much worried to supply 
gas. It was not to see how much gas they could supply, it was just 
to supply enough. They were satisfied if they could supply the de- 
mand. However, since thai time our engineering departments have 
made such progress that they are able to supply more gas than they 
ean sell. This has led to the innovation of installing a commercial 
department. Speaking of this I do not want you to think of a com- 
mercial agent and his solicitors as forming the commercial depart- 
ment of a gas company. It may be the opinion of some that if the 
sales of a company do not increase very rapidly it is the fault of the 
commercial man, but I find that the commercial department consists 
of every man employed by the company. In fact, every man must 
have a nose for business if the company is going to get along. A 
good many companies have taken this into consideration and are en- 
listing the services of every man employed by the company. Out- 
side the regular commercial department they pay 4 certain bonus 
each month to every man who sends in a certain number of tips, or 
to the man who sends in the largest number of tips where business 
can be secured. The result is that every man is working. Aside 
from their work in the commercial department, every man must work 
in his own department. For instance, if we should get 1 or 2 days of 
bad gas, the manufacturing department would certainly get the com- 
mercial department into serious trouble. On the other hand, if we 
have a man in the office who is not as courteous and polite as he 
might be to some of our customers, we will have one dissatisfied con- 
sumer who will do us as much harm as 100 satisfied customers will 
do us good. It will require a good deal of time and attention to sat- 
isfy that consumer who has once been displeased. In our case our 
office department looks after complaints and after the duties of the 
office. A peculiar condition about consumers is, that they will 
forget poor service. If there is one time that they are given poor 
service in the line of gas or in the line of fittings, they can be made 
to forget the trouble, but if a consumer is once discourteously treated 
at our office he is liable to remember that, as long as he is a consumer 
of the company, at every opportunity he is liable to bring it to the 
front and tell of it. This work, of course, all reflects on the com- 
mercial department. That consumer is a knocker, knocking against 
the commercial department. A good many gas companies have taken 


this into consideration and are putting the application and complaint 


and commercial and sales departments under one head, and are 
achieving very good results. In conclusion I would say that the 
commercial department is a system of education. The first thing re- 
quired is to educate your men, in turn educate the consumer, and 
when you get complete education of the solicitor, of the consumers 
and the employees of the company,‘you get perfect commercialism. 
(Applause. } 

The President—We have a few minutes more, if some other mem- 
ber would like to add to this discussion. 

Mr. Vilven—Mr. Chairman, speaking of the opposition of hard- 
ware dealers, I believe the kitchen range that is placed in the modern 
home is out of date, and gas companies should do all in their power 
to prevent persons building new houses from installing a kitchen 
range. I think in many cases our solicitors could do this by calling 
in time to secure orders for the piping, and perhaps an order for a 
modern gas range. If this could be done before the heating plant 
was installed, it would be a very easy matter to heat the kitchen with 
the furnace. On the other hand if there is a kitchen range installed, 
and no other way of heating the kitchen provided, we cannot expect 
to sell much fuel gas to such a customer, especially during the 
winter months. Regarding the kitchens which are heated by the 
kitchen range, I think this is a proposition worthy of our considera- 
tion. If there are persons present who have tried installing a water 
coil in the furnace to heat the kitchen, I would be very much pleased 
to hear from them. 

Mr. F. E. Newberry—Through the kindness of our Secretary, in 
January this year, I was requested to prepare a paper criticising the 
article written by Mr. Bigelow. At that time I wrote our friend, Mr. 
Strohm, to inform him I would be pleased to write a few lines of 
criticism on this valuable paper, but inasmuch as commercialism in 
itself is so broad a subject, I feel myself incompetent to talk with any 
thought of criticism upon so vast a subject. If you will pardon me, 
I will attempt to analyze in my meager way the paper as read. It is 
true, as Mr. Bigelow has stated, that commercialism in itself dates 
from Creation. I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Bigelow as to the 
first trade. The paper sets forth that Esau sold his birthright, and 








this constituted a trade with Jacob. Now, in this particular tra 
there was fraud, jealousy and deception, and, as we are aware, fra) 
and deception will vitiate a contract. As to this particular trade | 
commercialism, we have Esau, who was the first-born, and Jacob, t! 
second-born ; unquestionably Esau was the first son. Rebecca, t! 
mother, was jealous of Esau and favored Jacob, to such an extent 
the eye of his father that she practiced deception in connection wi! 
Jacob to defraud Esau and to gain the father’s blessing upon the hea 
of Jacob, the second son. The father was easy in this case to dece 
tion, as the Bible says, ‘‘ He was old and his eyes were feeble ;”’ bi 
Jacob, with his cunning brains and with the assistance of his mothe: 
enabled Jacob to gain from the father the blessing that he so sough' 
This was the year B. C. 1834, so the trade of commercialism we hay. 
recorded in Genesis, the 25th chapter and 31st verse. I wish to cal! 
your attention to the trade that occurred in the year B. C. 4004, whic!) 
we have recorded to us in the good Book, in Genesis, 2d chapter, 25t) 
verse. It is the first trade we have any record of, where there was a 
meetiug of the minds, the principals in it being Adam and Eve. Now, 
I contend that Mr. Bigelow’s version of the first trade, or the first 
trader, being Esau, is entirely wrong, for Biblical history gives tle 
first trade to have taken place as above stated, B. C. 4004, and in this 
trade we have a meeting of the minds, no deception practiced, every 
thing done open-and-above-board. _ But, to treat this paper with more 
seriousness, and to go into the same with more detail, I wish to say 
that it is true, as Mr. Bigelow states, the alpha of our business is thie 
manufacturer of commercial products in which we deal. I might go 
further and add that the omega, in my opinion, does not stop with the 
merchant or the gas company who markets these different appliances 
to the people. We must here carry this thought still further or right 
into the homes of our consumers, because they, in my opinion, are 
omega, and it is indeed a long step between the alpha and the omega ; 
the alpha in its raw state and the omega in the finished product, de 
livered, if you please, to our prospective consumers. Of this finished 
product, that we deliver to the unsuspecting public for their future 
use, there must imdeed be great care exercised in the producing of the 
same, as to the complaints that come from our consumers or the omega 
asa whole. It might be advisable to say a word in behalf of the 
manufacturer who produces our gas appliances and markets the same 
to our door. I agree with Mr. Bigelow upon this point, and wish to 
state further that I do not think that we, as a gas fraternity, lend to 
the manufacturer that co-operation which should be necessary to the 
furtherance and the ultimate success of his business. It is so adver 
tised to-day that a gas range is a coal range with a college education. 
This, as I believe, comes from our friend, Mr. Roper, also a product of 
Illinois ; but do we, as gas men, treat this most important appliance 
assuch? I say and contend that we do not. You may take a gas 
range, or in fact any appliance that we handle, but more especially a 
gas range, treat it as though it had a college education, if you please, 
which we must agree that it has; but do we, as the marketer of this 
appliance to the unsuspecting public, treatit as such’ Isay decidedly, 
‘*No”’ We hire men in many cases who have but slight experience : 
I might say hardly any, as to the real merits and fundamental work 
ing principles of a gas stove. By this 1 mean men that we send on 
our wagons to equip this stove suitable for the operating of gas; me! 
who are supposed to know as to the intricate operations of tle 
appliance which they are installing; but you know, gentlemen, «s 
well as I do, that their knowledge as to the inside workings of a gas 
stove, as to combustion, ete., is limited, and it is along these lines | 
also wish to contend that we do not put our salesmen into the field to 
market these appliances, not orfly stoves but other appliances, with « 
sufficient degree of intelligence to the public that our solicitors shou|d 
have. I think, however, we are growing in wisdom along these lines 
each year, and find ourselves better equipped to deal with these pro’ 
lems and to satisfy the most critical as to the mechanism of t!¢ 
appliances in which we deal. This, indeed, will take time. It COs's 
money to hire men of experience to explain intelligently these detail ; 
but, as I have stated heretofore, I think we are on the gain in this r 
spect ; and, in looking over the commercial departments of now, ' e 
find a vast improvement in the commercial departments of 3 tc > 
years ago. As to what Mr. Bigelow terms the three outlet sections 
the gas industry, namely, the manufacturer of appliances, the co) 
mercial gas man and the merchant who handles gas appliances. 
contend, regarding this particular matter, that we leave out one 
the most important outlet sections to our business, namely the publ: 
who are the consumers of gas. Take, if you will, the last commerci | 
meeting held in Chicago last year. Here we had the manufactu’ ' 


of appliances, the commercial gas man and the merchant who hand > 
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the appliances, and I would like to ask, taking all three as a whole 
or separately, where would your gas appliance meeting have been 
without the fourth and most important section of our industry, namely, 
the public? As you well know, every manufacturer of gas appliances 
and every gas company in the country were furnished free tickets to 
this show ; and why were these tickets given? Were they given for 
the fact that we desired to have the employees of the gas appliance 
men visit this particular show? No; they were given tothe appliance 
men, to the commercial men and to the gas men for the fourth and 
most important section of our industry, namely, the dear public. As 
you well know, there was a time when the old expression, ‘‘ The pub- 
lic be damned,”’ was used and practiced to a considerable extent; but 
that day and age have gone. We now cater to the public and the 
public are theones whom we strive to please. As to the snake story 
alluded to in this paper. I think many of us are dead and don’t know 
it. I think, perhaps, the writer has been dead for some time along 
many lines, but I always feel, after attending one of these meetings, 
that I can pick up some bright thought and take it home with me and 
work it out in my quiet hours, having the satisfaction of knowing 
that I picked up at least one idea from the last meeting. Speaking 
with a gentleman a short time ago relative to the way that some 
members attended these meetings, and as to the real value that they 
attained from the same, he cited a case to me of where a gas company 
was written to by a coal company requesting a letter of general 
recommendation as to the quality of gas coke that their company was 
furnishing. In due time the letter came back which read as follows : 
‘My Dear Sir—Your communication under date of the 1st at hand 
and noted. In reply wish to state that we have been using your gas 
coal for the past year in our plant here, and wish to state that we are 
getting a yield of 34 feet per pound as charged, which we consider 
exceedingly good.’’ You can imagine the feeling, gentlemen, of the 
coal man upon the receipt of such a letter. He immediately took his 
hat and coat and travelled to this city post haste. He was very 
anxious indeed to learn where the remainder of this gas had gone to 
from some of the best coal that is mined in the Youghiogheny district. 
It is needless to say that he found it, but here is the point that I wish 
to bring out in this connection: The manager of this particular plant 
had been attending gas meetings year-after-year, and for him to send 
a letter of recommendation, stating that the gas coal as furnished was 
only producing 34 feet per pound seems ridiculous, as there is hardly 
a gas meeting goes by but some paper has some thought in it regard- 
ing the yield that coal will produce under favorable conditions. That 
is why we assemble here to see if, collected together, we cannot pick 
up and carry home and work ovt some thought that we can inject 
into our business to be a money saver and a winner for those for 
whom we strive. There are a few statements that I might add rela- 
tive to good fellowship. This good fellowship that formerly existed 
with the commercial traveller, relative to the marketing of his goods, 
has long since passed, and the up-to-date purchaser at the present time 
so governs and regulates his purchases that he purchases absolutely 
the best and those things most suited for the trade and what the 
trade demands. There is absolutely nothing in buying the cheap and 
inferior goods ; the best is always the cheapest; and let us so strive 
in our purchases from our gas appliance manufacturers to go into the 
working details more and as to the efficiency of the appliances which 
we purchase, so when we put them upon our floor and say to our pro- 
spective customer, ‘‘ There is the best gas range that ever stood upon 
four legs,” that we know where of we speak, for when that range is set 
into the home it gives no further trouble. These are the appliances 
that we care to market to the public. These are the appliances from 
which we draw our revenue, so let us make them the best. As to 
specialty lines, not alone engineering, these specialty branches can- 
not, as we well know, be conducted with success unless there has been 
that commercial experience, if you please, prior to the specializing. 
As to @ specialist himself, he is indeed small, but with commercialism, 
he is everything. I might say, as to the golden rule in the commer- 
cial business of to day, that we do not find it practiced as in the days 
vl old, but I think to-day that we have more a rule of gold than the 
old golden rule as taught us by our mothers, and it is in the follow- 
‘uy of this rule of gold that brings disaster, not only in our lines, but 
‘ull lines, Let the salesman come forth with some appliance, and 
io inatter how smooth and cunning he may be in the marketing of 
his (levice, it is sure to come up and only retract upon our companies. 
lhevefore it behooves each of us to handle his appliance purchases 
au’ the marketing of these purchases to the public with the utmost 
Care, and it is from the source of the alpha to the omega that we must 
Please, Gentlemen, I thank you. 





The President—Our time is up, gentlemen, and I will ask Mr. Bige- 
low to reply to the various members who have spoken. 

Mr. Bigelow—In the first place, we must all recognize the fact that, 
as gas flows through the pipes it is non-productive, but when the 
match is touched to the burner, you get the effect, just as in the elec- 
tric lamp, the filament interrupts the even flow, and you get a little 
bit of opposition, and the opposition means brilliancy, and the brilli- 
ancy gives you the result that you are after. Now, then, when it 
comes to a paper, a paper should be so written as to invite criticism 
and opposition. Those two things bring results. I am delighted to 
find that one thing has been accomplished by my paper. One of our 
friends has been induced to study his Bible, more possibly than he 
has for years. {Laughter.]. He has proved the truth of my statement 
that there are two kinds of commercialism, constructive and destruc- 
tive. He has pointed to a very much earlier age than I spoke of, and 
says that ‘‘it was above board, honest and constructive.’’ That 
which I cited was dishonest and destructive. So in the manufacture 
and sale of goods to-day, there is constructive commercialism and 
there is destructive commercialism. One makes for the benefit of the 
manufacturer, the individual and the neighbor. The other, the de- 
structive, ruins the individual and ruins his neighbor. We are all 
neighbors, and we owe it to the community, we owe it to our neigh- 
bors, we owe it to ourse] ves, to be constructionists, and not to be de- 
structive. When it comes to the matter of the merchants and the gas 
companies, I said and I say again, I believe the time will come when 
there will be closer touch between the gas companies and merchants. 
I believe when that time comes it will be found of great value to the 
gas companies. Every man that you can have working for you is a 
desirable asset. Every man that sells some other device to day, and 
who ultimately, because you have put him closely in touch with 
yourself, sells a gas appliance, is a desirable asset. How this shall 
be brought about I am not prepared to say. I don’t think that any of 
us are prepared to sit down and say that we have yet reached the 
omega in this matter. It is a fact that education brings about re- 
sults, and we were told a few minutes ago right here that it is a de- 
sirable thing to educate your solicitors; and so it is. Now, then, if 
it is necessary to educate the employees of the gas company, how 
much more is it necessary to educate a man who is outside of the field 
of your own organization, but yet is important to you. I claim the 
time will come when the gas interests will seek to educate the mer- 
chants, just as the gas companies seek to educate their own employees. 
When that time has come, whether the merchant sells or delivers the 
goods, or how he is in touch with the gas company, he will have be- 
come of value to that company, while to-day he is not a valuable 
asset, as arule. I believe the gas company—that the gas mind, I 
will put it that way—can find ways and means by which to interest 
these men as they never have been interested before. I do not believe 
that a gas association in this country has ever sent a delegate or dele- 
gates to the conventions of the hardware men to gradually work into 
that department of this great industry, that is, the fuel device indus- 
try, to which these devices that we sell toa certain extent belong. I 
do not believe that any gas association has ever sought to bring the 
hardware men as a whole closer to the gas industry as a whole. In- 
dividuals have worked at this more or less, but it has not been done 
in any systematic, thorough way. This suggestion may result in a 
decision on the part of some gas association to do something of the 
kind, and thus seek to bring that section of the fuel device selling in- 
dustry a little closer to the great gas industry ; and when this is done 
it will create discussion, and discussion creates thought, and thought 
creates action, and action makes action, and when people become ac- 
tive then their brains work more freely. When the American brain 
works something is doing, and I believe that this gas industry is too 
large, too great, controls too great intellects to sit down and say that 
the merchant shall have his present way unchallenged, and that we 
shall not, in a sense in our particular line, control the merchants. 
I think if proper methods are put into operation that that outlet can 
in some manner be brought closer to us, and thus become of decided 
value, rather than athorn. It was remarked that * commercialism 
is a product of over production possibly.’’ To a certain extent that is 
so, but, on the other hand, is it not possible that commercialism is 
also the product of opposition, or, as we might put it, the selling of 
another’s product, and therefore competition? Competition is the life 
of trade when competition is legitimate. Now, we have legitimate 
competition between certain other elements that produce heat and 
light and the element that we of the gas field sell to also produce 
heat and light, and I believe that commercialism in our field is toa 
large extent the outcome of this condition. While I also believe it is 
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developing to a certain degree because of the vast holders which in 
some cases are being constructed to contain gas for which we have 
no present sale. At the same time, I believe commercialism is also a 
prospective matter. We are building for the future in our commer- 
cial department, and as the future develops it will be seen that the 
commercialism of to-day is a magnificent foundation stone for the 
great successes in the meeting of competition in thefuture. I believe, 
as I have suggested in my paper, that the engineer is the beginning 
of the commercial side of the gas company, and I believe that the 
engineer should be in the closest touch with the commercial men of 
the company. I believe at the same time that the commercial men 
should feel the need of keeping in the closest touch with the engineer, 
although there is a line between the two. There is a line there. 
There is no necessity for taking the time of the commercial man that 
he might fully understand all of the details of the engineering side, 
nor is it necessary that the engineer should take his time in order to 
know all the details of the selling end. At the same time, the organ- 
ization as a whole, the cycle if you please, embraces both, and that is 
why I say that the commercial organization in the form of a com- 
mercial gas asso’‘iation and an engineering association as formed in 
the Institute should be in the closest touch. I believe that the two 
sides are equally important, but neither side can be divorced from 
the other and yet attain the success that we deserve. [Applause.) 

The President—The thanks of the Association are extended to Mr. 
Bigelow for his able paper. 

Mr. G. F. Goodnow—We know the ability of the entertainment 
committee, although we have not received a full demonstration of 
this; but with a lively sense of the pleasures to come both from the 
trip to Joliet and from the dinner which we expect, and the speeches 
which are to occur afterwards for our mental refreshment, I would 
like to propose a vote of thanks to them. [Seconded and carried. | 

On motion the convention was declared adjourned, 








Types of Screens for Gas Works. 
~~ —— 
{Communicated by ‘‘ R.’*} 

The simplest and crudest form of hand-working screen, shown in 
Fig. 1, is not used very entensively, although this type of sifting de- 
vice was very popular years ago. The working of the screen in- 
volved manual labor exclusively. Two men grasped the handles, on 
the sides and ends of the cage, and manipulated the cage back-and- 
forth with the object of sifting the particles forming the contents. It 
was a laborious act and seldom resulted in satisfactory results. 
After a time the sifting was accomplished in stationary devices, 
arranged as in Fig. 2, in which a slanting screen can be seen. The 
screen-frame was made of pieces of boards properly jointed and tilted 
up by means of the back stands. The various desired screen-meshes 
were selected and securely fastened to the base of the frame. The 
material for screening bad to be shovelled upon the screen. 

In time workmen got weary of working the hand sifting devices 
and devised contrivances by which revolving screens might be worked 
by belt power; hence there appeared a turning-screen tub, made on 
the plan presented in Fig. 3. This type of screen consists in the ex- 
terior box, so made that the flanged revolving cage can be adjusted 
on a round corresponding track which circles the interior of the box. 
At first the smooth base of the ring of the cage flange turned on the 
equally smooth base of the box flange, but as this caused more or less 
friction and consumed unnecessary power in working, in time rollers 
and ball bearings were introduced, thereby eliminating much of the 
friction. 

In the diagram, the cage-flange is marked C, the cage-body A and 
the driving mechanism B. Then some cylindrical screening devices, 
for coal yards and gas works, were introduced, one form of which is 
exhibited in Fig. 4. These styles of screen were made with regular 
cylinder heads about 3 feet in diameter. From head-to-head there 
were stretched supporting rods for sustaining tixe wire screen-stock 
in proper position for effective screening of the contents of the 
cylinder. The desired size mesh was selected and the screen-stock 
secured in place. An opening allowed the introduction of the 
material for screening. The cylinder was readily revolved by the 
system of belt connection, shown in thecut. The revolutions ulti- 
mately screened the substance, Often a second and third screening 
followed in graded cylinders provided with screening of stated sizes 
to get different assortments of screened stuffs. 

In recent vears it has been the custom to use a design of screening 
contrivance like that shown in Fig. 5. This screen calls for the 
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heavy boards are used, well braced, and made a convenient size {.., 
workman to work at. The outer box or chamber is provided wi:\, 
base represented by the black line through the center. This base j, 
hardwood flooring, which extends about the open circle made by {he 
drop or flue F. On this smooth flooring the inner cage E rests as 
shown in the cross-sectional view. Then, inside the inner cage // jx 
the sifting-box with the bottom screening. This box is cause: {, 
move to-and-fro within the larger box by the action of the whee] and 
rod G. The latter turn-and-push the carrying box to and-fro wit} 
each revolution, which movement makes the inner or sifting box 
shoot back and forth on its rollers. Every trip produces sifting of 
the material through the wire screen bottom and the material js 
speedily worked. As fast as the siftings fall they are deposited be 
low, near the arrow point, where a portable box receives them. 
Various other designs of screening devices for use in gas plants 
were noticed by the writer, and some of the methods of operation 
proved interesting. In one works, where three screens were run. the 
starting and stopping mechanism was designed as shown in Fig. 6. 
The shaft is supplied with a steel pin, to receive the projecting pins 
of the clutch H, as shown atJ, J. In order to release the connec 
tion, the lever K is manipulated. This lever joins with the collar. 
which is keyed to the shaft. The pin supporting wheel H is also 
keyed to the shaft. The two pulleys, at the right on the shaft as well 
as the bushing, are free on the shaft and kept in line by collars. The 
black shaded pin which connects with the clutch pins does not pass 
through the shaft. This pin is constructed as a part of the bushing 
of the pulleys and revolves free of the shaft until the combination is 
joined by the projecting pins of the clutch. Hence the stopping or 
starting of the screening apparatus is readily accomplished by a de 
vice of this kind. On the other hand, some users of screens prefer 
the common belt and pulley system. 


a 




















As to the type of cam usually employed for working a lever of a 

screening cage, the design shown in Fig. 7, is common. This style 
of cam can lift or push a lever and release the lever over the sharp 
tip very easily and quickly. 
Fig. 8 is given toshow how the cam is ordinarily fastened to its 
shaft in the machine. You will find both set screws and keys used. 
As the set screw projects the head may catch something, for which 
reason the key is preferred by many. On the other hand, the key 
makes it necessary to hold the cam in the positive position on the 
shaft unless a new keyway iscut. With the set screw it is possible 
to adjust the cam back-and-forth, and to any desired position. Still 
the grip of the point of the set-screw is not always reliable and the 
cam may slip. To avoid this, two set-screws are often applied. 








Economy of Electric Current Production in Centra! 
Stations. 
“cial 
The Electrical World notes that at the May convention of the 
Nebraska Electrical Association, the President (Mr. E. A. Bullock, 
Norfolk, Neb.) spoke informally and broadly on economy of produc: 
tion by central electric stations, the basis of this speech being a letter 
received from a member of the Association who Lad recently built 
an entirely new and modern power plant and had discarded entirely 
the plant before in service. The new plant was designed for re- 
latively high economy as small central stations go. The letter of 
this member, after a few months’ experience in operating with the 
new plant, called special attention to the fact that about 75 per ceut. 
of the cost of giving electric central station service consists of fixed 
and investment charges, and that only about 25 per cent. is a variable 
operating charge influenced by economy of station operation. This 





erection of an exterior chamber of wood, marked D. Planking or 


thember called attention also to the fact that the additional iniest- 
ment necessary to install a new power plant and discard an old one 
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alls for considerably greater gross revenue to pay interest on the in- 
vestment and to make the company’s bank balance appear as it 
hould. 

Mr. Bullock in commenting on the situation indicated by this let- 
‘er outlined as a generally safe policy for central stations to follow 
to make additions to the plant in the shape of modern economical 
machinery, but as far as possible retain the old apparatus as a reserve 
ind for carrying peak loads. This apparatus is usually more valu- 
able to the company which has it installed than it would be to any 
purchaser of second-hand apparatus. It affords a reserve and peak 
load carrying capacity at the lowest possible investment. Mr. Bul- 
lock stated that he is putting in a 200-kw. condensing steam turbine 
as an addition to his plant, with which turbine under full load it is 
hoped (though not too confidently) that the fuel cost will be reduced 
to 4 cent per kw. hour. He, however, is keeping all of the old appa- 
ratue for reserve. 

He also referred to producer gas plants as economical sources of 
power in Nebraska. These plants are being improved constantly and 
after the first 6 months of service can be relied upon to give good ser- 
vice. During the first 6 months, however, there is much to be learned 
by the owners and operators. He also spoke of the possibility of put- 
ting in a chain grate stoker in his plant, even though it is small for 
such an installation. He thought that it might make it easier to re 
tain good firemen, especially during the hot weather, as it would re- 
lieve the firemen of some hard work. It would not reduce the labor 
account any. It might also improve the boiler economy. 

Mr. H. A. Holdredge, of Omaha, in regard to the use of an auto- 
matic stoker in a smal] plant, expressed the opinion that it might be 
found hard to handle because of the difficulty of banking fires and of 
adjusting to changes of load. When the Omaha central station, of 
which he is Manager, changed from hand-firing to chain grates, a 
reduction of two-thirds in the boiler room force was made. As to 
whether any improvement in fuel economy was caused by the auto- 
matie stokers, he could not say, because so many other changes were 
made in the station at the same time. 

A member asked a question as to the performance of the Diesel 
engine using crude oil. Answering this question, Mr. J. R. Cravath, 
of Chicago, said that this type of engine was capable of producing 
power at a very low rate per kw. hour, and that it was giving excel- 
lent service in a number of plants in different parts of the country. 
One reason this type of engine is not more extensively used is the 
high first cost, which for the 250-horse power units amounts to ap- 
proximately $120 per kilowatt of capacity. This is so high that it has 
prevented many stations from putting in these engines. They are 
necessarily very massive on account of the high compression used. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith, of Exeter, Neb., reported having operated at 
his station a Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine fora number of months past. 
A mixture of one-half crude fuel oil and one-half.gas oil is employed. 
This mixture costs 4 cents per gallon at Exeter when purchased in 
carload lots. There is a slight flickering of the lamps which he says 
is not noticeable to the ordinary person. The cost of a crude oil 
engine of this kind is from $60 to $65 per horse power, as compared 
with a gas engine and producer outfit, which would cost about $100 
per horse power. 

Mr. E. V. Capps, of Blair, called attention to the possibility of in- 
creasing the capacity of existing plants by the installation of con- 
densers. He has recently done this in his plant. The installation of 
condensers increases the capacity of the plant from 15 to 20 per cent. 
and improves the economy about 10 per cent. The cost of plant per 
kilowatt of capacity is reduced by the installation of condensers, 
because the additional! capacity is obtained cheaper by the installation 
of condensers than by the installation of additional non-condensing 
apparatus. 
Address of the President (Mr. J.C. McDowell, Pittsburgh, 

Pa.) of the Natural Gas Associaticn of America, on the 
Occasion of the Fourth Annual Meeting, Columbus, O., 
May 18-20. 

Although the natural gas industry is one of the new enterprises 
peculiar to the United States and Canada, and has been wholly de- 
veloped during this generation, its growth has been phenomenal and 
it now ranks among the great industries of the age. It is expanding 
vith accelerated speed, having increased during the past 8 years more 
\han in all the preceding years of its existence. The total capital in- 
vested in the business now approximates 225 millions dollars, 10 mil- 
‘\ons of which have been added during the past year. This estimate 
(oes not include the capital invested in collateral industries, de- 
eloped by the demand for material and supplies created by the par- 
cut industry. 














Industrial Development.—The business has progressed from a pre- 
carious commercial enterprise to that of a science demanding skill of 
the highest order for its proper management. 

Great improvement has been made in the past 15 years in the 
methods of transporting, distributing and consuming natural gas. 
In this period cast iron pipe, with lead joints, has given place to steel 
pipe with rubber packed joints; hand regulation to automatic; a 
perforated pipe burner in a coal stove or furnace to modern appli- 
ances ; and to-day the most modern steam plants are being supplanted 
by natural gas engines. 

A large army of keen, inventive-men, with minds alert for improve- 
ments in their chosen business, is making important changes in 
methods and devices so rapidly that it is difficult to keep pace with 
them. 

Area of Development.—On a map of the Central and Middle States 
trace a line from Buffalo to Elmira, N. Y.; to Johnstown, Pa. ; to 
Cumberland, Md.; to Charleston, W. Va.; to Lexington, Ky. ; to 
Cincinnati, to Dayton and Toledo, O.; to Brantford, Galt, Hamilton 
and Niagara Falls, Ontario; and thence to Buffalo. Within this 
area, there is a population of nearly 6 millions. Gas pipe line sys- 
tems, aggregating over 30 thousand miles, supplying nearly every 
city and village therein almost exclusively with fuel and light, and 
extensively for generating power. 

The extensive mid-Continent fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, that have been in process of important develop- 
ment during the past few years, are now fulfilling the expectations of 
the investors and yielding good returns. The immense cement, brick 
and smelting industries of Kansas owe their existence to natural 
gas. 

Consumption.—The annual consumption of natural gas in the 
United States and Canada, for the year of 1908, was equivalent to 
about 9 million tons of coal, and yielded a gross income of about 55 
million dollars. 

Development During the Past Year.—During the past year im- 
portant extensions have been made in the Appalachian fields, while 
the area of the mid-Continent field has been nearly doubled. 

Large investments have been made by existing companies in both 
fields to keep pace with a growing demand for the product. The 
most extensive new project for the year is that of the Columbia Gas 
and Electric Company, and the construction of a new line from the 
well-known West Virginia fields to Cincinnati, O. Its main line 
consists of 35 miles of 18-inch, and 126 miles of 20-inch wrought iron 
pipe line, designed to carry 350 pounds pressure, with a compressor 
station of 7,500 horse power at Kenova, on the Big Sandy. The sys- 
tem has a capacity to deliver 80 million cubic feet per day to Coving- 
ton, Newport and Cincinnati, with a population of 400,000 or more, 
who no doubt will appreciate this matchless fuel and express their 
appreciation in gvod coin that will result in dividends for which the 
stockholder is constantly clamoring. 

Important and extensive developments may soon be looked for in 
the mid-Continent Field, where hundreds of millions of cubic feet of 
gas are developed and the wells shut in, and tens of thousands of 
acres of productive territory await the drill, while in cities within 
economic reach of these gas fields a population of over a million is 
ready to use this household luxury. 

Pittsburgh capital and Pittsburgh men have been the leaders in 
this industry. Companies representing 150 million dollars have their 
general offices in Pittsburgh, and one business block in that city houses 
75 millions of this amount. 

The rapid with steady growth of the industry attests its stability. 
Stockholders in natural gas enterprises are increasing daily; the 
natural gas stocks have stood the strain of the recent close money 
market and panic better than almost any other class of securities. 
The bonds, usually bearing 6 per cent. interest, and retired at the 
rate of 10 per cent., annually, are an exceptionally good investment. 
The writer has yet to hear of a single case of a company failing to 
pay either the interest or the principal of its bonds, and many finan- 
ciers, heretofore slow to recommend investment in natural gas 
securities, now realize that, with conservative management, they are 
among the safest and best investments offered to the public. : 

It seems a simple problem : Given, the developed gas field, the city 
within economic distance of the field, its inhabitants waiting to buy ; 
it only requires the capital to connect the field with the consumer to 
start a mint that will coin gas into gold in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. For, with all of these factors joined, the investor owns the 
product, an independent line of transportation, and has a market for 
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his product ; a combination that does not often exist in any other line 
of business. 

Why are not all of the good, undeveloped gas propositions of the 
country promptly financed? Surely not for lack of money, for 
millions of dollars are loaned in New York and other financial 
centers every week at 1 per cent. But little, if any of it, is going into 
public service corporations, and but little, if any, will go into public 
service corporations until the holders of it feel assured that they will 
be allowed to manage their own business. 

During the past winter nearly every State held a legislative session, 
and in 23 States an attempt was made to pass a utilities act placing 
public service corporations under a commission to be appointed by the 
Governor. No corporation should object to regulation, sufficient to 
protect public interests, but there is danger in the sections of the law 
proposing to place the control of the physical operation of the plants 
in the hands of men wholly lacking in training and experience, and 
subject to political influence. 

The man of property has the interest of the country as much at heart 
as the politician, and he has a right to be heard, although in many 
State houses he has recently received scant courtesy when seeking a 
hearing to protect his property. It is fortunate that the hysteria 
against corporations had exhausted itself before the introduction of 
these bills last winter to such an extent that not one of them became 
a law, although in several instances they were made administration 
measures to fulfill platform pledges. Yet the possibility of such legis. 
lation makes the prudent investor very cautious. 

Attempts by State legislative enactments to prevent the transporta- 
tion of gas beyond the boundary of the State has a baneful influence. 
The difficulties in securing a reasonable city franchise will be a barrier 
to investment as long as self-seeking politicians are councilmen. The 
tendency of the public seems to be to soak the corporation in some 
way. Even the fair State of Ohio imposes a double taxation on natural 
gas companies that do more for the comfort of the home than any 
' other agency in the State. The recent attempt of one of the cities in 
Ohio to take advantage of a situation to drive a hard bargain with a 
gas company will, if successful, unquestionably result in great harm 
to the State and loss to the investors, by discouraging contemplated 
investments for the extension of the life of the business. 

The American public wants honesty and fair dealing between all 
parties. There is no other industry more deserving of generous treat- 
ment by the public than the natural gas industry, for its use results 
in a definite and very substantial saving to eaeh consumer, compared 
with his former expenditure for fuel and light. It can be clearly 
demonstrated that the aggregate yearly saving to the consumers of 
natural] gas, over the cost of the fuel and light which it displaced, ex- 
ceeds the aggregate dividends paid to all of the stockholders of the 
company supplying such consumers. In substance, the consumer, 
without any investment and with no risk whatever, receives a larger 
yearly dividend from the company, by reason of the reduced cost of 
his fuel and light, than the owners of the plant with their investment 
and attendant risks. 

When the fact is fully realized that the consumer has received a 
greater benefit from the corporation than the owner of its stock, there 
should result a much more friendly feeling, and the fair treatment to 
which it is entitled by reason of its service to the community. 








Peat Possibilities. 
or 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. John L. Cochran, Chief of 
Technologic Branch, U.S. Geological Survey, for the following inter- 
esting memoranda respecting peat : 


A number of cities and towns in the United States may obtain light, 
heat and power direct from peat bogs in the near future. The state- 
ment is made by Federal experts that millions of dollars’ worth of fuel 
lies undeveloped in the swamps and bogs of the country, awaiting 
only the genius and business ability of the American before it drives 
the wheels of progress. Its value, on a basis of $3 dollars a ton, 
roughly guessed at by experts of the Geological Survey, who have 
been studying the peat deposits for some time, is more than 38 billion 
dollars—more money than is represented in all the property, stock, 
implements and buildings owned by the farmers of the United States. 

With the coal supply being used at a tremendous rate, peat is ex- 
pected to become a most important auxiliary fuel, and one that will 
prolong the life of the coal itself. An important fact which leads the 


experts to believe that peat will soon come into quite general use in 
certain parts of the country, is that it is, as arule, found in quantities 





in regions far removed from the coal fields, so far that the cost o 
transporting the coal amounts to several times the cost of the fur 
itself at the mines. 

The States containing the greatest quantity of peat are the Easter: 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Northern Iowa, Illinois 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, the New England States, New Jersey, po: 
tions of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

A thorough investigation of the peat resources is now being under 
taken by the Geological Survey, not only as to the amount of pea! 
and its location, but also its use. Prof. Charles A. Davis, of the Tec} 
nologic Branch, has general charge of the investigations, while Prof 
Robert H. Fernald, consulting engineer in charge of gas produce: 
tests, is endeavoring to find the value of peat as a fuel for heating and 
power purposes. The latter but recently returned from a trip to 
Europe, where he investigated the uses of peat, and found the older 
countries much farther advanced along this line than the United 
States. Prof. Fernald returns with the belief that peat will soon be 
extensively used in the United States. In Ireland he found that peat 
was being used generally for domestic purposes, but not by the manu 
facturing establishments. ‘‘ Sweden is dotted with peat deposits, and 
its bogs are now being extensively utilized for power purposes,”’ says 
Prof. Fernald. ‘‘ During the last 8 years new bogs have been con 
stantly added to the list, until bogs producing from 2,000 to 5,000 tons 
of dry peat for power purposes per year are found on every hand. 
The consulting engineers who have installed some of these plants are 
unquestionably working in the right direction, placing the power 
plant directly in the peat bog and transmitting the electric current to 
the surrounding towns. Thecurrent is being used for manufacturing 
purposes and also for lighting both the streets and houses. The in 
stallation of the power plant in the bog or at the mine has been ad 
vocated in this country by the Technologic Branch of the Survey for 
installation of several thousand horse power only, yet this principle 
is applied in Sweden to small plants, and may be feasible in certain 
parts of this country. 

‘** Another development in the line of peat industry which promises 
splendid returns is the use of peat in by-product recovery gas plants. 
From these plants both gas for power and sulphate of ammonia can 
be obtained in commercially paying quantities. The utilization of 
peat for producer gas, and for the recovery of sulphate of ammonia, 
is perfecily feasible with American peats. Although the work done 
on peat at the Survey experiment plant has been limited, it has been 
demonstrated that gas for power can be made easily from both 
Florida and Massachusetts peat.”’ 

Professor Davis, who has just issued, jointly with Edson A. Bastin, 
a bulletin on peat, is optimistic on the future of peat, yet he believes 
the development of the industry should be accompanied by great 
caution. 

‘*The operation of a gas engine at the experiment plant on peat in 
one or two tests has shown that this fuel is but little inferior to many 
grades of soft coal now on the market, and superior to some in the 
quantity of power gas produced,”’ says Professor Davis. ‘‘I believe 
the day is coming soon when cities located near the peat bogs, and 
away from the coal fields, will obtain their power and light from 
peat. I understand that Florida is to have a power plant soon that 
will use peat as fuel and will transmit the electricity to Jackson 
ville. 

‘*In the development of this industry, however, it must be remem 
bered that peat contains from 85 to 90 per cent. water, as it comes 
from the bogs. All but 15 or 20 per cent. can be dried out by ex 
posure of the peat tothe air. In burning peat in gas producers to 
make power gas, this peat will burn successfully with 40 per cent 
moisture, which is impossible in a furnace.”’ 

‘“*The burning of peat for power, heat or light is but one of it: 
many uses. The by-products of great value include coke, illuminat 
ing oils, lubricating oils, paraffine wax, phenol, asphalt, woo: 
alcohol, acetic acid, ammonium sulphate and combustible gases « 
good fuel value. If used for fuel gas there is enough nitrogen store 
in the peat resources of the country to supply 644 millions tons wit! 
a value of 36 billion dollars in addition to the gas. Peat is capab|: 
of furnishing potential substitutes for wood in various department 
of industry, and may relieve to a considerable extent the drain upo: 
the vanishing forests. Paper is now being made from peat i: 
Michigan. Possibly 5 per cent. of the total peat in the United States, 
or 644,400,000 tons, is suitable for the manufacture of coarse pape” 


and pasteboard, which will reduce the consumption of wood by wha 
nit ng it displaces wood-pulp in the manufacture of suc) 
articles,” 
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Manufacture of Nitrates from the Atmosphere. 


—_ 

The Gas World notes that at the March meeting of the Royal Society 
of Arts, that dean of analysts, Prof. Silvanus Thomson presiding, 
Herr Sam Eyde, of Christiania, read a paper entitled phe Manu- 
facture of Nitrates from the Atmosphere by the Electric Arc by the 
Birkeland-Eyde Process.”” The author said that in the Birkeland- 
Eyde process large quantities of electric energy were applied in the 
electric arc, while it was previously believed that it was small quan- 
tities of energy that gave relatively the best results. His belief was 
that, however, many systems might be discovered in the future, and 
whatever improvements any of these systems might effect, with re- 
gard either to the product or the method of production, they would 
all, in a greater or lesser degree, require to employ large quantities 
of energy in the electric are. From furnaces no larger than could 
be held in the hand, and which took an energy of some few horse 
power, they had attained to types which could take an energy of more 
than 1,500-horse power, and from absorption apparatus of glass globes 
of a few liters capacity to absorption towers of granite with a capacit 
of 600 cubic meters each. With this furnace they had achieved somes 
steady working that it burned for weeks without any regulation 
worth mentioning. The maintenance of the furnace and its repair 
were simple, as the most exposed portions, the electrodes, only re- 
quired to be changed every third or fourth week, and the fireproof 
masonry every fourth to sixth month. The temperature in the flames 
exceeded 3,000’, or perhaps 3,500° C. 

The nitrous gas produced in the electric flame chambers was parti- 
ally cooled in steam boilers, and after further cooling thsse were 
passed on to oxidation tanks, and thence to absorption towers, where 
nitric acid was formed. The finished nitric acid, which had astrength 
of about 30 per cent., was collected in granite cisterns, from which it 
was drawn to what was called the ‘‘ dissolution works.’’ These con- 
sisted of granite vats filled with limestone, over which the acid was 
poured. This drove off, with violent effervescence, the carbonic acid 
contained in the limestone, while the nitric acid took its place, and 
formed a watery solution of nitrate of lime or calcium nitrate. This 
solution of nitrate of lime was pumped into vacuum evaporating ap- 
paratus. The concentration of the nitrate solution in the evaporizing 
plant was continued until the specific weight of the liquid at a given 
temperature showed a content of 13 per cent. of nitrogen, when it 
was pumped into solidification chambers. After some time, the nit- 
rate stiffened into a brittle, crystalline mass, hard as stone. This was 
broken up into lumps, and was taken to crushing machines, which 
reduced the mass to a granular state, ready for packing into barrels. 

In the course of the process, nitrite of soda was also produced, and 
this was used as the raw material in the manufacture of certain kinds 
of aniline colors. In the entire process of manufacture, both of nitrite 
and nitrate, no coal was used; all the machinery was worked by 
electric power, and for heating and evaporating the nitrate and nitrite 
solutions, the only steam employed was that obtained by the hot gases 
passing through a system of steam boilers. 

In recent years, a number of well-known men and institutes con- 
nected with agriculture had undertaken numerous experiments for 
the purpose of testing the effect of the nitrate of lime under various 
climatic and other conditions and on various kinds of soil, and all 
experiments had fully confirmed the supposition which was held 
forth by men of science when the new manure first appeared, viz., 
that 1 pound of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of lime had the same 
effect, both in quality and quantity, as a similar amount of nitrogen 
in the shape of nitrate of soda, or, in other words, that nitrate of 
lime was equal to nitrate of soda asa manure. At times, variations 
might be observed one way or another, in one case in favor of the 
nitrate of soda, in another in favor of nitrate of lime. But, especially 
in soils deficient in lime, the nitrate of lime had proved superior. 
The average results of three trials of nitrate of lime with oats, made 
by Mr. James Hendrick, chemist to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, of Scotland, had been : 





Yield Per Acre.--—~, 
Grain, —-——Straw.-—— 


rc: 


Lbs. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 
oe SE RES ae ae es eo 2,348 33 0 21 
2. Phosphate and potash only............ 2,532 37 1 6 
3. Same as 2 with nitrate of soda ...... . 2,774 41 3 1 
4. Same as 2 with sulphate of ammonia.. 2,774 41 3 24 
5. Same as 2 with nitrate of lime ........ 3,121 43 1 13 
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HEADQUARTERS, 1943 CoMMERCIAL NATIONAL Bank BUILDING. 
W. A. Barner, Chairman. Caicaao, ILts., June 9, 1909. 


Question No. 10 of the Bureau of Information was as follows: 


‘Can the Bureau of Information inform me if there is any par- 
‘cular kind of anthracite broken coal particularly adapted for water 
“48 manufacture? If so, from what region or vein is this coal mined? ”’ 


Bureav oF InForMaTION, THE AMERICAN Gas INSTITUTE, 


This question was one of the early ones submitted to the Bureau 
and has not been answered, owing to the fact that a great deal of ex- 
perimental work was at first undertaken in connection with it. The 
deeper the experimenters got into this work the more certain they 
were that they could not give a thorough statistical answer. Finally, 
an answer at-large was submitted to us by Mr. W. H. Fulweiler, of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, and the 
Bureau accepts this answer as a satisfactory one. The Bureau, itself, 
will not prepare any other answer to this question. 


ANSWER-AT-LARGE TO QUESTION No. 10. 


By Mr. W. H. Fulweiler, United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—‘‘ Baldly, the answer is ‘ No.’ We believe that the method 
of buying coal on the analysis basis is the only proper one, and that 
coals may come from widely differing fields, yet, if they present cer- 
tain favorable characteristics, taken in connection with their de- 
livered cost, they may be considered as equally good fuels for water 
gas manufacture. In other words, we believe that the coal that 
yields the maximum useful amount of carbon, with a favorable ash 
composition, at a minimum cost per unit of carbon so delivered, is 
the most suitable fuel. Consequently, our following reply relates to 
the manner in which tlie constituents of a coal affect its value. 

‘‘The constituents and properties of an anthracite coal that are 
factors in its employment as a fuel for the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas are, in the order of their importance : 


‘*1. The percentage of fixed and volatile carbon. 
‘*2. The percentage and composition of the ash. 
‘*3. The size and behavior of the coal on heating. 
‘*4. The percentage of moisture. 

‘*5. The percentage of sulphur. 


‘* Since we use our fuel as a source of carbon, its value must de- © 
pend primarily, other things being equal, upon the percentage of 
combustible carbon carried by the coal in question. Combustible 
carbon is present as volatile combustible and fixed carbon. The ratio 
between the fixed carbon and the volatile combustible is used as a 
basis in the classification of fuels. Hard, dry, anthracites have a 
ratio of from 28-13, with an average of about 21, and we believe that 
a good generetor fuel should belong to this class, thus having not 
more than 7 per cent. volatile combustible when calculated on an ash 
and water free basis. 

‘* With this limitation, we may in general consider that the value 
of acoal is proportional to the percentage of combustible carried. 
Even though volatile combustible may be liable to partial loss in 
blasting, nevertheless, because its calorific power is somewhat greater 
than that of fixed carbon, we feel that within the above limits (7 per 
cent.) it may be considered the equivalent of the same weight of fixed 
carbon. 

‘The presence of ash is a detriment in two ways: It replaces com- 
bustible carbon, and its presence necessitates more or less frequent 
cessation of operation for its removal, thus causing a loss of capacity, 
labor, combustion during cleaning, and a direct loss of carbon re- 
moved and lost during this operation. Although the degree of care 
taken in operation will greatly influence results, we believe, from 
calculations and experience, that in practice each 1 per cent. of ash 
will probably result in wastes and costs that are the equivalent of 2 
per cent. of carbon in the fuel. Thus, a coal containing 10 per cent. 
of ash would only deliver the equivalent of 80 per cent. of the carbon 
compared to a coal having no ash. : 

‘‘ Commercial anthracites all contain some ash, running from 4.5 
to 20. Up to 10 per cent. we believe that the value is depreciated in 
the above ratio of 2-1, and that a first-class fuel should not contain 
over 10 per cent. ash, but coals containing 12 per cent. or even some- 
what higher can be handled satisfactorily. The composition of the 
ash is quite as important as its volume in influencing the value of 
the coal for generator purposes, although but little attention is 
generally paid to this point. We believe that the most satisfactory 
operation is secured with an ash having a high fusing point. A 
number of formule have been proposed to determine this from the 
chemical composition, but they all fail to give satisfactory results 
when applied to ashes having percentages of iron, magnesia and 
alkalies totaling over 10 per cent. In general, we believe that we de- 
sire an ash having high and nearly equal proportions of silica and 
alumina, with very little, if any, calcium, and the lowest possible 
percentages of iron, magnesia and alkalies. Percentages of silica or 
alumina below 30, iron above 15, calcium above 10, alkalies or 
magnesium above 3, should generally be looked upon with suspicion. 





As iron is the usual flux that reduces the fusing point of the ash, .he 


“candle power of illuminating 
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‘presence or absence of the reddish color it imparts may frequently 


give the clue to its character. Generally, the white or grey ashes are 
the more infusible. 


‘**The following analyses of good, fair and bad ash may be of in- 
terest : : i 


Good. Fair, Bad. 
Silica, SiO... ....... 54.67 46,23 46.40 
Alumina, A1,O,...... 41.95 31.93 16.45 
Iron oxide, FeO .... trace. 14 54 18.15 
eee, COS 5 5. isi 1.82 5.04 11.80 
Magnesia, MgO...... 1.46 2.26 4.63 


‘*The composition of the coal is somewhat affected by the size, the 
smaller sizes running considerably higher in ash and correspondingly 
lower in fixed carbon. The coal should not decrepitate or break up 
when heated, as this clogs the fuel bed and reduces the capacity. 
While this is quite noticeable in the Welsh anthracite, it is only oc- 
casionally observed in American varieties. The percentage of mois- 
ture is a direct loss, both as displacing combustible carbon and owing 
to the fact that this water must be evaporated and the vapor heated 
to the temperature of the superheater top. Each 1 per cent. of mois- 
ture will require about .11 per cent. of carbon to evaporate and heat 
it so that 1 per cent. of moisture reduces the value of the coal an 
equivalent of 1.11 per cent. of combustible carbon. 

_ “The percentage of sulphur is not so important in generator fuel 
as it is in gas coal, as only about 4 of the total sulphur is volatile, 
and about 4 of this goes into the illuminating gas. Sulphur usually 
varies from .4 per cent. to 1.5 per cent., but as high as 3 per cent. have 
been found. In a first-class coal it should not run over 1.! per cent. 

‘* Having thus briefly reviewed the different constituents as they 
affect the suitability of a coal for generator fuel, it may be of interest 
to very briefly consider the sources of anthracite supply and the gen- 
eral characteristics of these coals, In the United States anthracite 


| coal occurs in a number of localities other than Pennsylvania, aver- 


age analyses of these coals beihg as follows: 


Rhode Masra- an- v 
: Island. chusetts. = ao Mans A 
Moisture. ,...,..... 8.36 2.05 1.06 0.72 2.90 
Volatiles........... 6.09 4.99 8 41 7.62 3.18 
Fixed carbon...... 73.23 76.96 75.43 87.51 88.91 
Macks corks ae eet ee 15.44 11.75 4.51 5.21 
Sulphur............ 0.64 0.56 3.34 


‘* Similar information concerning Pennsylvania coals is given in the 
following table (taken from the Geslanienl Survey), at gives the 
characteristics of the different veins as they occur in the 5 groups of 
the three general fields, viz.: The Wyoming, which includes the 
Northern and Loyalsock ; the Lehigh, including the East Middle and 
— of the Southern, and the Schuylkill, which includes the West 

iddle and the remainder of the Southern field. It will be noted 


that even a given bed of coal will vary in its analysi ; 
in different fields : y alysis as it appears 


Ratio 
bee 
ar 
: Fixed Sul- Vol. 
Field. Grouped. Bed. Moist. Vol. Carbon. Ash. phar. Com. 


: Northern Mammoth 3.42 4.38 83.27 8.20 0.78 19.00 
Wyoming Toyalsock ‘B.” 1.30 810 8334 6.23 1.03 10.29 
E. Middle Wharton 3.71 3.08 86.40 6.22 0.59 28.07 

Mammoth 4.12 3.08 86.39 5.92 0.50 27.99 
Southern Primrose 3.01 4.13 87.98 4.38 0.51 21.82 
W., Middle Primrose 3.54 3.72 81.59 10.65 0.50 21.93 
Mammoth 3.16 3.72 81.14 11.08 0.90 21.838 
Black Mt. 3.04 3.95 82.66 9.89 0.46 20.98 
Seven-Ft. 3.41 3.99 80.81 11.23 0.51 20.32 
Southern Mammoth 3.09 4.88 83.81 8.18 0.64 19.62 


The above analyses were made some years ago. It i bab 
the analyses of the average coals to-day are not so ea: ata: 


Question No. 53.—‘* What is the best method employed for taking 


with a bar photometer ? Which i 
preferable, a star disk or the circular grease spot” — ich is 


ANSWER TO QUESTION No. 53.' 


By Dr. Arthur H. Elliott, Engineer-Chemist } 
Company, New York City. 4 Are er 
_ “T have found, from large experience, that 60-inch photo 
is the best ; also, the disk which I prefer is a star, with 24 pn ne aad 
it. I have no use for the circular grease spot, as I find two men can- 
not read alike with it. I have tried this with a number of my assist- 
ants, of whom I have 16, and have found that the star disk read for 
definition at the points is much the better to use. You will find two 
men agree within ,'; of a candle if you read the points for definition 
even when the colors of the lights are very ditferent, such as the 
Hefner lamp and the Welsbach mantle. I use a, piece of calendered 
er i — ae see > cut =a and on the face of this paper, on 
each side, a sheet of nearly white tracing cloth i rou 
buy) is placed under the p Sa disk.”’ ? ws cantante 


1. This answer is accepted by the Bureau of Information as the official answer. 





Lehigh... 





Schuylkill 
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Items of Interest 


FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 








Mr. C. H. DunBar has kept to his work with such a will that the 
increase of the business of the Houston (Tex.) Gas Company has been 
so marked in the past twelvemonth that he has been obliged to go be 


fore his proprietors with the request for a sum sufficient to greatly 
add to the capacity of the plant. These gentlemen, with a celerity 
quite unlike that displayed by the owners of many other and larger 
gas plants, hardly asked him another question save did the outlook 
justify the expenditure. His affirmation of the needs was followed 

y the order, to go ahead and live a trifle beyond your needs. Gen 
eral Manager Dunbar forthwith went into the market places and the 
result is that the Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., wil! 
construct for the Houston folks a 10-foot set of water gas apparatus 
also, a large addition to the purifying machinery. 





WE are indebted to the attention of Mr. J. M. Winterbotham, Sec 
retary of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, for a copy of the 
Proceedings of the Commission for the year 1908. The Secretary is 
to be complimented upon the excellent typographical get up of the book. 
As to its matter, we shall have something to say in the near future. 





‘*Tom.”’ Fisuer, if he is wise, and few who know him think him 
otherwise, would do well to remember that Mr. Sylvester Watts, of 
Columbia, Mo., will be in Washington, D. C., shortly—in fact, he 
should be there prior to this. 





Me. ALBERT SteiTMatrer, Secretary of the National Gas and Gaso 
line Engine Traders’ Association, informs us that the annual meeting 
of the Association will be held in South Bend, Ind., the 22d, 23d and 
24th inst. Headquarters will be in the Oliver Hotel. Mr. Henry T 
Wilson, of Middletown, O., is President of the Association. 





Mr. STepHEN Carossy, formerly Assistant Superintendent at Racine. 
Wis., and latterly in the employment of the Case Threshing Machine 
Company. has been appointed toa responsible position on the staf! 
of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Light Company. 





Time and death have certainly wrought havoc in the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Milford (Mass.) Gas Light Company, in the twelve 
month, for in that period two of the Board died and a third (Mr. 
Joseph Banniug, who was also President of the Company) resigned 
both places late last month—the deceased Directors were respectively, 
Messrs. L. H. Cook and M. B. Johnson. At a special meeting of the 
survivors of the Board, Mr. Geo. W. Ellis was named to succeed Mr. 
Bancroft, Mr. C. A. Cook replaces Mr. L. H. Cook and Mr. H. A. 
Brown succeeds Mr. Johnson. 





““F. A. M.,”’ writing under date of the 2d inst., says: ‘‘ Beginning 
yesterday the new management assumed charge of the Willimantic 
(Conn.) Gas and Electric Light Company, with Mr. F. C. Slade (the 
brother of Mr. R. E. Slade, Manager of the Hartford City Gas Light 
Company) in charge. The notice given to Mr. Church and Mr. Noyes, 
both of whom have given good service here in the Company’s em 

loy for many years, that they would not be retained, was, to say the 
east, of an order sbort and sweet. The control is in the ee», bem 
cate of Waterbury, Conn., Messrs. Mason Lewis & Co., of Boston, 
having parted with all their interest in the concern. It is likely that 
quite some reconstruction work will be done on the gas plant this 
summer.” 





Mr. W. THomas, of Vancouver, B. C., informs us that he has dis 
posed of his interest in the Thomas producer gas patent systems lv 
the Northern Gas and Power Gompany, in so far as these patents are 
concerned with Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 





Mr. A. F. Trevor, formerly at Chattanooga, Tenn., has been ap 
pointed Superintendent of the gas department of the Denver Gas ani 
Electric Company, during the absence abroad of Mr. M. E. Malone. 





Tae Utah Gas and Coke Company, of Salt Lake City, Utah, wil! 
this week conclude a series of 12 demonstration lectures on cookin 
with gas, the lecturess being Miss Anna Virginia Miller, of Kans«- 
City, Mo. The demonstrations were made in the very well suited 
premises at Unity Hall, 138 South Second East street. The lecture 
were delivered on 4 nights of each week, and our word respectin 
them (which goes to 9th lecture) is that no other function conducte 
in the big city of Salt Lake was one-half as successful as these affair- 
have been. The attendance was in every sense representative of a! 
the social grades here, and some of the audiences were itively e1 
thusiastic in their awarding praise to the lecturess. To copy fro! 
the programme, ‘‘ All dishes will be served to the audience, and a’) 
the recipes may be had in printed form.”’ 
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\ir. THomas B. Smiru, in the employment of the Elizabethtown 
(\. J.) Gas Company since 1866, died at his home in that city the 
night of the 3d inst. He was in his 58th year, and entered the employ- 
ment of the Company (his father, Peter Smith, was then in the service 
of the Company) as office boy, and thus on in succession to higher 
duties, until he had reached the responsible position of head book- 
keeper, which position he was acceptably filling when the fatal sum- 
mons came. ewas a faithful, painstaking employee, and was one 


of the best known men in Elizabeth. He is survived by his widow, 
three daughters and two sons. 





‘HE complete organization of the Great Falls (Mont.) Gas Company 
is as follows: President, George H. Stanton ; Vice President, Arthur 
W. Underwood ; Secretary, Edward C. Kohlsaat ; Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager, E. A. Potter ; Local Manager, W. C. Wones; Directors, 
the officers and Mr. H. W. Hanley. Of these, Mr. Underwood is a 


prominent Chicago attorney, and Secretary Kohlsaat is a son of Judge 
Kohlsaat, of the National Federal Bench. 





Messrs. A. B. Leacu & Co, are putting on the market $3,000,000 
first mortgage, 5 per cent., sinking fund bonds of the Cincinnati Gas 
Transportation Company, the principal and interest of which are 
guaranteed by the Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company. 





T#E proprietors of the Covina (Cal.) Valley Gas Company have ar- 
ranged to extend their lines to and through the outlying settlements 
of Glendora and Azusa. 





WE are in receipt of the first copy of a contemporary, having the 
the title of the ‘* Canadian Heating and Lighting Journal,” and which 
is to be published monthly from the premises, 176 Victoria street, 


Toronto, It is to be issued monthly, at the subscription rate of $1 per 
year. ItsManaging Editor is Mr. John A. Fullerton, and the business 
management is under the direction of Mr. George H. Honsberger. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from New Haven, Conn., under date of 
the 8th inst., says: ‘‘ Mrs. Helen Armstrong has just closed a week’s 
engagement with the Torrington (Conn.) Electric Light Company. 
The Assembly Room in the City Hall, seating 600, was crowded each 
afternoon. A feature of the lectures was the attendance of a class of 
30 young women from the Torrington High School.”’ 





SEALED proposals are called for by the Savannah (Ga.) Gas Com- 
pany for as many of its first mortgage, 5 per cent. sinking fund gold 
bonds as the sum of $19,706.66 will purchase. The lowest price (not 
exceeding 105 and accrued interest) will be accepted, and the time for 
offering will cease at 3 P.M. of the 30th inst. 





THE Peoples Light Company, Davenport, Ia., has awarded a con- 
tract for the placing of 4 benches of 9’s to the Parker-Russel] Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo. This equipment will 
replace the benches of 6’s heretofore under fire. 





Tut Chattanooga (Tenn.) Company will expend a large sum this 
year on main extensions, the major portion of which will be put down 
in 3 of the additions to the city, that have made a really great growth 


the past 5 years. The new business department (Mr. W. 8. Chap- 


man) will have a royal chance to make good this season in Chatta- 
nooga, 





Mr. Freo. D. Stocks has been appointed inspector of the Gas and 
Electrie Department, Holyoke, Mass. 





A RUMOR which is not as gossamer-like as ‘‘news”’ of such sort 
usually is, comes to us by way of Boston, under date of the 5th inst. 
ltis in the form of a question: ‘‘Is there any truth in the rumor 
that Mr, Louis A. Coolidge, formerly of Boston, and latterly personal 
representative of Mr. George B. Cortelyou at the late Chicago con- 
vention of the Republican party, is to assume a responsible position 
= the Consolidated Gas Company, of your city? Have you no 
ocal talent available to occupy all the high places in the Consolidated 
Maas ( ompany’s autonomy?” As tothe first part of the query, our 
reply must be that we do not know ; as to second part, yes; in plenty. 





_ ADVICES direct from Easthampton, Mass., under date of the 6th 
ust. assert: ** Negotiations are underway between the Easthampton 
Gas ‘ompany and Peabody & Davis, of Boston, with respect to the 
sale of the plant of the local Company to the Connecticut River and 


om 4 Company. with every prospect that the trade will shortly be 
ple 7 





Me. R. L. Copp sends the following resolution which was recently 
‘ntrodueed to the attention of the Village Trustees of Bennington, 
Vt.. by Trustee Nash : ‘** Moved, That the Board of Trustees grant 





permission to the Bennington Gas Light Company to increase the 
price of gas in the village of Bennington from $1.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet to $1.90, with a discount of 15 per cent., if paid on or before the 
10th day of the month following consumption. And it is further 
moved that this resolution shall remain in force until the mortgage 
debt of the Company be fully paid, when the price of gas shall be re- 
duced to $1.75 per 1,000 cubic feet, with the discount before stated, if 
paid on or before the 10th day of the month following consumption.”’ 





‘*'V. W.,” writing from Vincennes, Ind., under date of the 31st 
ult., says: Perhaps you think that because its name is rather hard, 
even on ‘‘ good pronouncers,”’ to clearly accentuate, that the people 
who live there are not up to the possibilities of a location. Some 
time ago our blooming Mayor of South Bend, Ind., Mr. E. J. Fogarty, 
in looking over the situation, his object being the selection of a site 
that might hereafter be convenient for one a or another, leased 
the site owned by the South Bend and Mishawaka Gas Company, at 
Vistula avenue and Johnson street. The time the lease has to run is 
75 years, and the rental is to be $7,500 per year. 





Tue Gas Bench Construction Company, of St. Louis, informs us 
that it is installing new generating capacity for the Danville (Ills.) 
Street Railway and Light Company—one of the McKinley group of 
gas plants—the contract calling for the placing of 3 new benches of 
9’s, full depth furnaces. Other recent orders for benchwork in 
Illinois closed by the Gas Bench Construction Company are at these 
points: Sterling Gas and Electric Company, De Kalb County Gas 
Company, and the Galva Gas Light and Coke Company. 





Tue Citizens Light, Heat and Power Company, of Eagle Grove, Ia., 
has been granted an injunction restraining the city authorities from 
enforcing an ordinance reducing the gas selling rate to $1.25 per 1,000 


cubic feet, a cut of 25 cents per 1,000, the injunction to act as a stay 
pending the final determination, under the general law of the State, 
whether or not the reduced rate is confiscatory in its nature and 
action. 





A PERSONAL correspondent in Jacksonville, Fla., who is the pro- 
prietor of a large store in Jacksonville, and who is in no sense a gas 
man, save in respect that he is a long-time personal friend of our Mr. 


Cunningham, incloses this mention, which is surely self-explanatory : 
‘* The Jacksonville Gas Company is certainly one of the liveliest, up- 
to-date business concerns in the country, and Mr. H. B. Hoyt, its 
efficient Manager, has infused into his employees his spirit of enter- 
prise, push and thoroughness. Whenever any work is promised for 
completion by this Company it is completed on the time set. An in- 
stance of the truth of this assertion was well put forth one morning 
last week. An 8-inch main had to be laid on Riverside avenue over the 
viaduct last week. The distance was about 200 feet, and it had to be 
done quickly, for the residents of the Riverside section had to have the 
gas at 8:15a.m. The Company got busy, and in 1} hours the ends were 
hooked up and the supply went on serenely. The job had to be seen 
to be fully appreciated, but it was smoothly and quickly accomplished, 
to the complete satisfaction of the not-far-from 1,000 consumers who 
dwell in the Riverside section.”’ 





WA8ILE this is not official, it may be taken en masse as being not far 
from the fact: ‘‘ Shareholders of the Denver Gas and Electric Com- 
pany have authorized the management of that Company to organize 
a new corporation, to be known as the Denver Gas and Electric Light 
Company, which will acquire and consolidate the various properties 
and subsidiary Companies owned by the present Company, and the 
issue thereon of $25,000,000 general mortgage 5 per cent. bonds. Of 
the bonds, $7,500,000 will be set aside to retire the present outstanding 
bonds. The remainder will be sufficient to provide for the needs of 
the Company for a long period of years.”’ 





ANOTHER budget respecting the sale and purchase of the Willimantic 
(Conn.) Gas and Electric Light Company may be taken as supple- 
mentary to the item given elsewhere in these columns: “ Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Campbell, Manager of the New London (Conn.) Gas and 


Electric Light Company, will represent the new interests in a super- 
visory capacity, having general charge in Willimantic as well as in 
New London. The General Manager will be Mr, F.C. Slade. Former 
President J. F. Church and Secretary C.W. Noyes will have noactive 
connection with the Company.” 





SUPERINTENDENT W. H. WituiaMs, of the Kennebec (Me.) Light and 
Heat Company, has announced that the contract for laying the gas 
main between Hallowell and Gardiner had been awarded to Mr. John 
E. Palmer, of Boston. Thg line will be not far from 6 miles long. 
Screw pipe will be used. 





THE new selling schedule which became effective in gas supplied in 
Spencer, Mass., ranges between a maximum of over 10,000 cubic feet 
per month and a minimum of $1.90 per 1,000. The former means $1.90, 
the latter $1.20 per 1,000. The minimum monthly charge meanwhile 
will figure at 50 cents instead of 25 cents per 1,000. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


a le 


The market for city gas shares was extremely 
dull in the interim, the change being only in 
small fraction—} down. There was a good 
lot of the stock sold yesterday (Thursday), and 
from what the writer can conclude from that 
which he has pieced together recently, a swift 
move, of the upward kind, is due. If things 
go as it looks from an adjustment of the glass 
by an outsider, Consolidated should sell at 175 
before August Ist. The general situation is 
favorable to the buyer. 

The Standard Company (N. Y.) will pay 3 
per cent. on its preferred the last of the month ; 
and the U. G. I. will disburse a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. the 15th prox. 








Gas Stocks. 


——— 


Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
JUNE 14, 


&@ All communications will receive particular 
ee 
The follo quotations are based on the 
value of $100 caer i 


'N. ¥. City Companies, Capital Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated Gas Co........$78,177,000 100 1435, 143% 
Central Union Gas Co,— 

-Ist 6's, due 1972,J.&J..... 8,000,000 1,000 98 101 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— 

Con, 5’s, due 1962, M.&8.. 1,000,000 1,000 — 105 
Mutual Gas Co..........:.... 8,600,000 100 155 165 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.— 

1st Con, 5's, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 100 101% 
New York & Richmond Gas 

Co, (Staten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 37 43 

lst Mtg. Gold Bds.5 p. ct... 1,000,000 — 10 101 
New York and East River— 

Ist 5's, due 1944,J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 104 107 


Con. 5's, due 1945, J.&J.... 1,500,000 —- 101 
Northern Union— 

1st o's, due 1927,J.& J... 1,250,000 1,000 94 100 
Btandard,........0++ sesesee-- 5,000,000 100 — 75 
Preferred...........-0+.++0+ 5,000,000. 100 7 100 
ist Mtg.5’s,due 1980,M.&N. 1,500,000 1,000 100 105 
The Brooklyn Union ........ 15,000,000 1,000 188% 140 
ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — Ws 


TWORRSEB. cocvvccccccsecceecses 


Out-of Town Corapanies. 

Bay State........cseseseees+.. 50,000,000 & 1% 

" Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1000 — 

Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — 

a SO ne 509,000 1,000 
Boston United Gas Co.— 

ist Series 8. F. Trust..... 7,000,080 1,000 8&2 

is = * .eoee 8,000,000 1,000 47% 

5 

60 


209,650 509 130 


Buffalo City Gas Co.... .... 5,500,000 100 
Bonds, 5's Peeereeereeeeee 5,260,000 1,000 
Bonds (6's)........s.0000- _ 

Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed 

Gold Bonds,................ 7,060,000 1,000 104 

Cincinnati Gas and Electric 

Columbus (0.) Gas Oo., ist 

Mortgage Bonds .......... 1,600,000 1,000 96 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 
Heating Co.,............-. 1,682,750 100 90% 
200 
15 
92 
102 
97 


500,000 5 
150,000 1,000 


Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 50 
Consolidated, Baltimore... 11,000,000 100 
Mortgages, 6’s........... 38,600,000 _ 
Chesapeake, Ist 6’s....... 1,000,000 — 
Equitable, ist 6's......... - 910,000 
Consolidated, ist 5’s..... 1,490,000 = 
Consolidated,Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 
Con, Mtg. 5's............. 880,000 1,000 
Denver Gas and Electric.... 458,000 oa 
Detroit City Gas Co ........ 5,000,000 50 
“ Prior Lien 5’s........ 4,619,000 1,000 
Detroit Gas Co., 5’s.......... 381,000 1000 75 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 


Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1,000 


Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 a 
2,000,000 — 
2,000,000 — 


FOS Wis cccnccccesccctes 
val Bonds ..,....s0.. 


i188 esskSenk Fass 6s E 1 &ga88 Se, 18 





Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 


SE IDs isnve«etiesthonass 1,225,000 1,000 104% 105 
DE: necses oncdees coosese 750,000 25 190 200 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

NeW Jersey .cccccccccccccee 10,500,000 — 112 113% 

* Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 18 108 
eT 2,000,000 — 6 70 
° Bonds, 5’s ...... 2,650,000 — 104% 106 
Jackson Gas CO.........00005 250,000 5 8 - 
> lst Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 97 100 
Kanes me § Gas aoe Co., 
poceceneseocnce’ 6,000,000 10 — 36 
ao iat Ps vnvss, ceouve 8,822,000 1,000 102 104 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Orrice or Tae Unitep Gas IMPROVEMENT CO., 

. W. ConneR Broap AND ARCH Srs., t 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa., June, 1909. 

The Directors have this day declared a quarterly dividend 

of 2 per cent. (one dollar per share), payable July 16th, 

1908, to stockholders of record at e close of business, 

June 30, 1909. Checks will be mailed, 

1775-5 LEWIS LILLIE, Treasurer. 








s 
Position Wanted 
As. Superintendent, 
By a competent gas man who has had practical expe- 
rience in all branches of the business, both coal and 
water gas. At presentemployed. A-1l references. 
1755-tf Address, ** R. C.,”’ care this Journal. 


ee ame ements 


Position Wanted. 


Married man, 30 years of age, 16 years’ experience in office 
work and ths manufacture and distribution of artificial gas, 
also experienced in the distribution o. natural gas, desires 
position as superintendent of gas company. Middle or 
Western States preferred. Addiess, * SUPT.,” 

1775-2 


————E—————E———————— 
Position Wanted 


By Works Foreman. 


Sixleen years’ practical experience in the manufacture of 
water and coai gas and distribution of same, both high and 








low pressure. At present employed on gas construction ' 


work. Want to make a change. Am married. Free on 


Address, “* ¥.,” 





July 1, 1909, 
1775-2 Care this Journal, 


Care this Journal. 
+ 


Situation Wanted. 


An experienced business manager of Eastern 
gas company would like new location in the 
South or Middle West. 


1775-2 Address, ‘*J.,”’ care this Journal. 











Position Wanted 


As Foreman in a Coal Gas Plant, 


By a young man, in a town of 10,000 to 
20,000 population. Can give good refer- 
ences. Address, *‘ WEST,” 


151 Care this Journal. 


Position Wanted. 


Do you need a man who knows the gas busi- 
ness from one end to the other’? If so, 


1715-2 Address, * P. P.,” care this Journal). 














WANTED, 
Gas Manager for mall Town in Middle West. 


Must understand and be able to handle bookkeeping, 

manufacture and distribution of water gas. State age 

and experience. Salary to start, $75 per month. 
1774-2 Address, ** Q.,”’ care this Journal. 














WANTED, 


For Western territory, an aggressive and competent 
traveling salesman for a leading line of gas ranges 
and heaters. State age and experience. 


Address, ‘‘ MANUFACTURER,” 


1767-tf Care this J ournal, 








Salesman for Industrial Gas Appliances 
Wanted in a New England City. 


Thoroughly familiar with their construction, installation, 
ope: ation and sale. State — references and pay. 


1775-1 Address, ** T. S.,"' care this Journal. 








WANTED, 
COMPETENT DRAFTSMAN 





Must have thorough knowledge of gas bench design- 
ing. Position permanent and salary liberal for right 
party. State experience. 

1775-tf Address, ** BENCH,” care this Journal. 








WANTED, 
Gas Solicitor with Experience, 


In a new plant in city of 10,000 population, with 
electric competition. Salary or commission. 


1775-2 Address, ** VENDOR,” care this Journal, 


GAS PLANT WANTED. 


The controlling stock interest in a gas plant in a town of 
12,000 to £5,000 population, where main extensions 2nd up- 
to-date business management would increase the business. 
Correspondence will be treated confidentially. Give as 
much detail as consistent, Address, ** CAPITAL,” 
1715-3 Care this Journal. 














FOR SALE, 


One set of 4 purifying boxes 12 feet 8 inches 
by 10 feet 9 inches by 3 feet, in good condi- 
tion, with centerseal and 10- inch connections. 
Also one American 8-foot station meter. 
1771-tf YORK GAS CO., York, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Valuable charter franchise and all rights for gas 














company in good town. Parties will sell for cash or 


stay in company and subscribe additional money. 
For full particulars address ‘‘ F. O.,” 
1715-1 Care this Journal. 
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MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, - Detroit, Mich. 











COMPANY, LIMITED, 


1 Consulting Engineers. 


cos of UP-TO-DATE 
Machinery and Appliances 
for Coal and Water Gas 
Plants. 








WILLIAM A. BAEHR, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


Commercial National Bank Building, 






































|. Will Guarantee does it 








































rs am ; Laer ae SPECIFICATIONS 
Sac eet te HAUEe eee ee se BeEs al: AND ESTIMATES 
PL IPL OPE PD ZY LDU OL TLL PITT. PREPARED. 
The Bartlett-Hayward Company. HENRY BLEYMEHL, AMERICAN OFFICE: 
55:7 Laflin Street, abi uihebhi Ills. 269 Front St., East, Toronto, Canada. 
——_AND— 
HEATING MACHINES 
—_Fon— 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 
STATE 






AMOUNT wyoRHt TO 
SIME - ss: OF BE DONTE 


ESXIIN DD --:-: IN GIVEN TIME. 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE COMPANY, 


24 JOHN STREET, --- NEw YvYoRrnRne, N. WY. 






























SCATALOGOUHE’ SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Scene on Ward S. S. Line Pier, New York, when a 250,000 cu. ft. per hour 


ROTARY STATION METER 


was loaded on board S.S. Havana for delivery to Compania de Gaz y Electricidad, Habana, 
Cuba. We can ship by water and rail—freight or express—it’s all the same to us so long as 
the customer gets the goods. 





It is time to stop “guessing” —some dignify it by calling it “ estimating”—the results obtained in 
a gas works. Put ina Rotary Station Meter and know what is doing. Rotary Meters are annually 
saving their cost in scores of gas works. 





Rotary Station Meters can be supplied for any capacity between 1,500 cu. ft. per hour 
and 250,000, or more, cu. ft. per hour. 


One-half the Cost—One-tenth the Space of Old Style Wet Meters. 


When in need of Station Meters write 


ROTARY METER COMPANY 
Send for Catalog. 280 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

















a 
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FOUR-GAUGE CAST IRON PRESSURE BOARD 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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DIDIER-MARCH COMPANY, 


Hudson Terminal Building, 


WORKS: 50 Church Street, 
Keasbey, Perth Amboy, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESSAU SYSTEM OF VERTICAL RETORTS, 


“The Only System in Successful Operation.” 


U. §. Patent No, 904043, U. $. Patent No. 906187, 
“Process Patent for the Carbonization of “aeeaang Device.” 
Coal in Vertical Retorts. U), S Patent No. 899503. 
U. $. Patent No. 801268, a 
“ Operating Mechanism for Bottom Mouth- U, S, Patent No. 915156. 
pieces.” , “ Recuperation.” 


388 Benches, with 3984 Retorts in operation and under construction. 
TOTAL DAILY PRODUCING CAPACITY, 60,000,000 CUBIC FEET. 


First Installation in the United States of America, 


PROVIDENGE, R. [., 12 BENGHES, 120 RETORTS. 


Complete, with 


Retort House, Coal and Coke Handling Machinery 
and Storage Bins. 


HORIZONTALS AND INCLINES OF APPROVED TYPES. 





} Correspondence Solicited. FREDERICK J. MAYER, General Manager. 
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WE STOP CLINKERS. 


Send for Bulletin. 



































WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 








IF YOU ARE SATISFIED WITH PRESENT COST OF GAS IN YOUR HOLDER WE 
CANNOT INTEREST YOU, BUT IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED, WRITE US. 


NEW BENCHES—REFILLINGS. 
THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICES: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLE LICENSEES FOR THE DOHERTY BENCH FUEL ECONOMIZER. 














LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 1503-D. FRANK D. MOSES, President. 


GAS ENGINEERING Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CIVEN TO LARCE PURIFIERS. 








OFFICE AND WORKS, - - -.- - ~- — TRENTON, N, J. 











“9 
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CHAMBER OVENS. 








Do om 
You | 
* Aaa gal THE 


don’t fail to consult 


~ 








If your output is over 
a 250,000 feet per diem 


Rbout [pees ||) | CHAMBER OVEN C0, 


Chamber Mf thi 
































405 Keene St., 


/ 7: aii) MILWAUKEE 
9 \ |} : 

Ovens aM roy 

Horizontal, FRED. BREDEL, 
a President. 

Vertical, 
WM.H. CAMPBELL, 
or 

















Inclined. 





Eastern Agent, 


Virginia State Insurance 
Building, Richmond, Va. 






















A Man 
Can Travel 


And carry his clothes wrapped up in 
a bundle, but few men do it. 













It is so much more convenient to 
use a suit case or grip. 


Sy ro — 


The Man On The Job | 


Can carry his tools in his hands, pocket or an old box, but he would find it much to his advantage to have a 


pn ts aaa Bag, with a place for each tool of the Mueller Complete set of calking tools, and his over- 
alls besides. 









Mueller Calking Tools are made of the best 

octagonal tool steel, finely finished, highly 

tempered and Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
TRACE MARK 


| 
| 
| MUELLE 






REGISTERED 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO. 


Eastern Division, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
254 Canal St. (cor. Lafayette). 


Works and General Offices, 
DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 


West Cerro Gordo St. 





Chicago Branch, 


CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 
37 Dearborn St. 
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THE HUMPHREY GBS ARG LAMIP 


Designed, Developed and Distinguished as 











“THE GAS COMPANYW’S LAMP,”’ 


Has been one of the most conspicuous successes of the past decade in lighting lines. The competing lamps that were 
brought out in scores during the earlier days had but a brief life and exist to-day principally as unpleasant memories 


of ill-considered purchases. Ig not the same thing about to be repeated with Inverted Gas Aro Lamps? 


Adopt the Humphrey Inverted as your standard and be insured and protected by the strongest, most liberal 


and progressive gas lighting organization in the world. 








GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., 
Kalamazoo. New York. San Francisco. 
London, England Bremen, Germany. Wellington, New 7ealand. 








HT 1S ABOOLUTELY WEGEOORRY 


that people be reminded continually that you 
are ready to sell them the things they want. 
‘This is a big world, with lots of people in it, 
and you are easily forgotten if you don’t keep 
buyers posted. What you should do is to tell 
them about your product to-day, remind them 
to-morrow, and keep on reminding them 
-thereafter. If you do this, when the buyer 
is ready to place his order he will remem- 
RR ee? ee ees, ane Meee 


j Mn Jivertisement in the AMERICAN CAS LIGHT JOURKAL 


is the best and surest means of keeping your 
name and product before the buyers. 
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THE PARKER-RUSSELL MINING AND MFG. 6O., 


saint Louis, Missouri. ; New York Office, 45 Broadway. 


Gas Retort Benches, Horizontals, Verticals, Inclines, Stoking Machinery. 


Fiddes-Aldridge Discharging-Charger, discharges and pia charge at one stroke. 











We Design All a : We Carry a Large 
Our Own = Number of Bench 
Ironwork. eaaetecre Mountings on 


Hand, alsoa Heavy 
Stock of Retorts 
and Settings. 


When You Deal 
with Us You Deal 
with the Manu- 
facturer Direct. | 


Mouthpieces Have 
Steel Cottar Bars, 
Catches and Ec- 
centric Pin. 


All Castings are 
Extra Heavy. 


Correspondence ° 
Solicited. 


We Build Tar and 
Ammonia Offtake 
Systems Adapted 
to Your . _ eds. 


All Contracts 
Made as of 
Saint Louis. 




















JUST PUBLISHED, I5TH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARCED AND RESET. 


gam Cs, Gasoline and Oil Engines, 


By GARDNER DD. HISCORX, M.S. 
Author of “MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” “COMPRESSED AIR,” Etc. 


a, Fe =e - $2.50. 


The only complete American book on the subject for Gas Engine Owners, Gas Engineers and intending 
purchasers of gas engines, treating fully on the construction, installation, operation and mainteuance of gas, 
gasoline, kerosene and crude petroleum engines. 

The new rewritten, enlarged and revised 15th edition of this work has been prepared to meet the increas- 
ing demand for a thorough treatise on the subject. Its 450 pages give general information for everyone interested in this popular mo- 
tive power and its adaptation to the increasing demand for a cheap and easily managed motor requiring no licensed engineer, It is 
fully illustrated by 351 Engravings and Diagrams. For sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & (C0, - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 












Gas Companies’ Bookkeeping, 


1906 HDITION, 
By JOHN H. BREARLEY and BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas Companies’ Accounts, 
WITH USEFUL 
FORMS FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $4.50, MOROCCO, $6.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


A, M. CALLENDER & ©0O., - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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LATEST DESIGNS, 





DESIGNS AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED ON THE HORIZONTAL 


GAS BENCHES, 
FIRE BRIGK AND WATER GAS LININGS. 





HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 
UNEQUALED RESULTS. 


INCLINED OR VERTICAL RETORT SYSTEMS 


FOR COMPLETE GAS WORKS. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY CLAY PRODUCTS CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














SciENTIEIC BOoFE Ss. 





GAS Maer Une. By W. J. A. Butterfield. Vol. L, 
Material and Processes, $2.50. Vol. I1., In Preparation. 


MODERN GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER GAS 
PLANTS. By R. E, Mathot. $2.50. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA, By George Lunge. 
GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. W. H. Birchmore. $1.25. 
ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. By H.8. Norrie. 50cents.” 
GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. By J. Abady. $6.50. 
GAS ENGINE DESIGN. By C. Edward Lucke, Ph.D. $3) 
THE“GAS "ome YEAR BOOK, 1908, Edited by John 


GAS AND GAS WORES. By Hughes and O’Connor. 
POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 
ee POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O'Connor 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. By Thomas Box. 2d 
edition. $5. 


$15. 


$2.50 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY : Vol. I., Fuel and Its Appli- 
cations, $5. Vol. Il., Laghting, $4. 


eT Se ns een mene. 


ee a FOR STUDENTS IN GAS MANU- 
FA So. Elementary, advanced and constructional, 


uae 





FUEL FOR MBORANIOAL AND INDOSERIAL. 
POSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50 


GAS ENGINE. By F. R. Hutton, E.M., Ph.D., Se.D. $5. 


HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
Seventh edition. By Thomas Newbigging $6.50. 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. By Gardner D. 
Hiscox. Fifteenth edition. $2.50. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES. By G. 
Lieckfeld, $1. 


HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. 
THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 


— —- AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr.R. 

rno 

GASFITTERS’ QUESTION poor. WITH ANSWERS. 
By Albert Dunbar, 8.B, $1.60. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL 
VALUES OF GAS COALS AND OCANNELS. By D. 
A. Graham, $1.50. 


A TEXT BOOK OF (NORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Victor Von Richter. $2. 


ILLUMINATING ann HEATINGGAS. By W. Burns. $1.50 


HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. 
Adams. $2.50, 


FINANCES OF GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
ENTERPRISES. By Wm. D. Marks. $4. 


THE “GAS WORLD” ANALYSES OF ACCOUNTS OF 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS FOR 1906-1907. $4. 


STANDARD REDUCTION pacrons FOR GASES. By 
Helon Brooks MacFarland. $1.50 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By P. J. Davies. 
Vol. I1., $4.50, 


$2.50. 


Vol. L., $3. 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. By Winkler & Lunge. $4. } ater SANITARY PLUMBING. By James J. Law- 


ees — G9 ~ GAS MANUFACTURE. By Harold M. 
Royle, F.C.8S. $4.50. 


HEMPEL’S Gas ANALYSIB. $2.25. 


| HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF RECIPES, FOR- 
MULAS AND PROCESSES. By Gardner D. Hiscox. $3. 


| TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5. 





FIELD'S ANALYSIS, 1907. $5. 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING PRACTICE. By M 
Nisbet Latta, $4.50. 


A COMPARICON BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
RENCH METHODS OF ASCERTAINING THE 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS, $).t 


JONES JET PHOTOMETER, for Coal or Water Gas. Each 
$10, 


ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRIC WIRING AGRA « AND SWITCHBOARDS 
By Newton Harrison, E.E. $1.50. 


CARE fy MANAGEMENT OF “ELECTRIC POWER 
Ts. By Norman H. Schneider, Cloth, $1.5. 


eae oe PHOTOMETRY, with 8 
f Electric Lighting. By A. Palaz, Sc. 
ELEMENTS - ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electr 
Measurement, Storage and Distribution 

By p Atkinson. $1. 50. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. kapP 
$3.50 
ELECTRICIAN'S POCKET-BOOK. By Monroeand Jamie 
$2.50. 


jal Application 
D. $4. 


DYNaMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS. 
Hospitalier. $2.50. 


PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF DENAMOS AND MO- 
TORS. $1. 


By E 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $5 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 

ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 

ELECTRICITY, Its Theory, Sourcesand Applicatio.s. 

John T. Sprague. $6. 


By 





The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. 
must be added to above prices. 
desired, upon receipt of order. 
books sent C.0.D. 


A. M. CALLENDEK & CO., - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 
We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be 
All Temittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. No 
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Erecting Gasholder Guide Frame with Electric Steel Traveling Derrick 225 Feet High. 


RITER=CONLEY MFG. CO.. 


PITTSBURGH. 


PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


COMPLETE COAL GAS PLANTS. 
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ae 


) 


STEEL WATER 


AND 


TRANSMISSION 


HOLDERS, ga TOWERS. 
La CRUSE~KEMPER. Beene 


me <<< COMPANY> Mixes 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


GAS 





STEEL AS, TT, STRUCTURAL 
TANKS, | IRON @ STEEL 
PLATE METAL WORK IN 
CONSTRUCTION. GENERAL. 
Ps, He i 
; 








OFFICE AND WORKS, - - - - AMBLER, PA. 

















J.S- De HART, JR. A, F. WEHNER, R.K.WEHNER, 
PRESIDENT SECRE TARY TREASURER 


ISBELL~PORTER COMPANY 


GAS ENGINEERS & BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS 


BENCH WORK _— ——— ee A a ISBELL VALVES 
FR OR eae a ee SPECIALS 
CHARGING AND 
DIS CHARGING TAR 
MACHINERY EXTRACTORS 
.§ = PsA.TAR EXTRACTORS 
lpn pron waren cas 
PRIMARY AND pape eae 
SECONDARY 
CONDENSERS SHAVING 
FOR FRESH SCRUBBERS 





OR SALT WATER 


ET 


PURIFIERS 
STREET GOVERNORS 









pe EA Ney cep ee EAR ee Soe ris eS di 

MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
BRIDGE & OGDEN STREETS 
out NEWARK,N.J. 

Rid ESTABLISHED 1865 


ere 
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GAS EXHAUSTERS AND BLOWERS. “PIQUA.” 


We have a full line of sizes for all standard pressures. The 
design, material and workmanship is A-1. Prompt Delivery 
and. Reasonable Prices. WHY NOT give us YOUR require- 
ments P we we eS ie ae ee ee 


THE PIQUA BLOWER CO., 


PIQUA, ONIO. 





















—— QUINTARD IRON WORKS 6O., 
| Foot of Twelfth Street and East River, New York, 
BENCH WORK, 
CONDENSERS, 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS, 


| THE 
Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 
TROY. AN. Yu; U. 8. A. 
Double and Single Gate Valves, 4” to 72”, 





ae CAST IRON FLANGED PIPE, 
RIVETED STEEL PIPE. 
as, Water 
G Ste Oil FREDERICK W FLOYD, Engineer. 
am, 9 








ESTABLISHED 1866. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 


Manufacturere of 


High Grade Firebrick, Blocks, Tiles, 


Ammonia, Etc. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 


























ETC., 
Send for Catalogue. Works: Maurer, N. J. Office: 420 E. 23a St., N. Y. City. 
L. C. HAMLINK, Pres. - AUGUST COURT, SEo’y. 


GAD BENGH GONOTRUCTION COMPANY. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Engineers and Builders of all styles of Stand: 
ard and Special Benches from one 
to twelve Retorts, Horizontal, 
Vertical, or Inclined. 


We will guarantee “Better Benches,” to be easier to control, 
make more gas per retort, and operate with less 
fuel than any bench on the market. 


ALL WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL GUARANTEED. 














Sar 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON CAS ENCINES., ino'workine'or ‘the same, 


= & G. LIECKFELD, C.E. Translated with Permission of the Author, by GEORGE M.'*RICHMOND, M.E. Price, 81, 
For Sale by AMERICAN CAS LICHT JOURNAL, 42 Fine Street, New York City. 
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** IRONCLAD” 
DRY 
GAS 
METERS 








Are equally suitable for the measure- 
ment of either Artificial or Natural Gas. 








CATALOGUE 100 FREE 


Pittsburg Meter Company 


New York, 149 Broadway. 

Chicago, 256 Madison St. General Office and Works, 
Kansas City, 6 West 10th St. East Pittsburg, Pa. 
Minneapolis, 409 -411 2d Avy., S. i 


Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Water Meters 








“THE MINER” 
GLOBE STREET LAMPS. 


OVER FORTY YEARS IN 
USE THE WORLD OVER. 


THE BEST STREET LAMPS 


for 
ALL KINDS OF GAS OR BURNERS. 


This is only one of a Large Variety 
of Styles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOS. T. W. MINER, 


“821 and 823 Eagle Avenue, 
New York. 





NO. 100 LAMP. 


¢ 
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,°) 


GAS 





ROtr = MICHIGhs 


ky alah ech Leaded Ad 
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Humphrey Auto-Thermal 
Instantaneous Water Heaters 


Have every known desirable 
feature helping to efficiency, 
economy. durability and ab- 
solute safety. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
PRICES LOW. 


1) CCN 2p QUALITY ano SERVICE HIGH. 
S . sy 





Will you help us sell them ? 
HUMPHREY CO., 


Kalamazoo Mich., U. S. A. 











Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal, 


For Sale by 


A.M. CALLENDER 
& CO., 


42 Pine Street, 
New York City 








THE SEVENTH EDITiON, 


— OF THE — 


ILLUSTRATED, 


Handbook for (jas Engineers and Managers, 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M.INST.C.E. 


This Edition of the “ Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers” is a great improvement on all previou 
editions. Much of the text has been re-written, in order to keep the work abrecst of 
the constant advances that are being made in the Gas Industry. 


PRICE, 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


$SC.SO. 
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50 TE ANNIVERSARY. 


ROOTS 
GAS EXWAUSTERS. 


Installation showing 
our latest improved 
machines, wilh flexi- 
ble rope couplings, for 
large units. = = @ 











SEND-FOR CATALOGUE. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Connersville, Ind. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
120 Liberty St. 











CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1547 Marquette Building. 





SEND FOR POCKET EDI- 
TION OF ‘‘ENGI- 
NEERS’ PRACTICAL 
REFERENCE BOOK.” 


The Gas World” Analyses of Accounts of Gas Undertakings, 


E*"or 1906-1907, 


Showing at a glance the Accounts of 113 Coal and Water Gas Companies, Itemized under 


Coal Carbonized, Gas Made and Sold, Yield of Residuals, Public Lamps, Mileage of Mains, 
Consumers, Price of Gas, Illuminating Power, Financial Results, Revenue. 


Manufacturing Charges, Rates and Taxes, Distribution Charges, Management Charges, 
Bad Debts, Capital Paid Up, Capital per Ton and per Thousand, Reserve Funds, etc. 


EVERY GAS ENGINEER AND MANAGER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS INVALUABLE AND UP-TO-DATE WORK. 
Price, $4. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & COQO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Gas Analysts Manual, 


By JAQUES ABADY, M. Inst. Mech. E. 
(Incorporating F. W. Hartley’s “Gas Analyst’s Manual” and “Gas Measurement.”) 




















Ninety-three Illustrations and Nine Folding Plates. 
Bound in Handsome Half Leather. Price, - $6.50, 





FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO, - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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BRAY UNION JETS 


Recommended by the Public Service Commission. 
The following appeared in THE NEW YORK TIMES January 24, 1909: 


“The Public Service Commission for the Second District, in its second annual report, call attention to the following : 


“Metal Tips should never be placed on burners, as they waste gas. The conclusion is reached from a study 
of all the vari: us factors which enter into the ideal burner and after an examination of the comparative merits that the 


BRAY UNION JET IS SUPERIOR FOR GENERAL USES.” 
“THE CONSOLIDATED GAS CO.,OF NEW YORK, Gave 329,397 Bray Burners to their consumers in 1908.” 


Ww. MM. CRANE COMPANY, 


SoOoLH AGHEHN TS. 
New Address: 16,18 & 20 West 32d Street, New York. 


— 
a» 

















Grorce Ormrop Pres. & Treas. Jonun D, OnmRop, Supt, 
J.G. Eper.ern, Secretary, | 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


ema | 


PRESSURE AND VACUUM. 
SS ee Write for New Preliminary Bulletin No. 104. 


Also, FLANGR PIPE, LAMP POCTS, mt. | BRANCH OFFICES: | Thicauy THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 


MODERN CAS ENGINES and PRODUCER CAS PLANTS 


By R. MATHOYT, M.E., 


Containing a Preface by DUGALD CLERK, F.C.S., Indorsing the Book. 


TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


RECORDING CAUCES 


For All Commercial Ranges of 











* BA perlg ag Treatise of 320 pages, Fully Illustrated by 175 Detail Illustrations, Setting 
Forth the Principles of Gas Engines and Producer Design, the Selection and installa- 
tion of an Engine, Conditions of Perfect Operation, Producer Gas Engines and their Possi- 
bilities, the Care of Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants, with a Chapter on Volatile 


Hydrocarbons and Oil Engines. 
Price, $2.50. F'or Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


SANDARD REDUCTION FACTORS FOR GASES, 


A Number of Tables Necessary for the Reduction of the Volume of any 
Gas at any Temperature, Pressure and Degree of Saturation to 
its Equivalent Volume under Standard Conditions, 


i TOGETHER WITH 
A Table for the Numerical Solution of Certain Exponential Equatiois, 


By HELON BROOKS MAcFARLAND, B.S, M.M.E., 
Associate Professor of Applied Mechanics, Department of “Mechanical Engineering, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Il-. 























PRICE, $1.50. For Sale by 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, 


st. Louis, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, 


CHICACO, 


Photometrical and Experimental Apparatus. 





= = 





PUBLIC LIGH 
TABLE. 


TING 





JULY, 1909. 


























i ‘Wable No. 1. 

= FOLLOWING THE 

a MOON. 

® 

se le 

A S Light, |&xtinguish. 
Tho. | 1| 2.30am) 3.304. 
Fri. | 2)No L. No I. 
Sat. | 3|No DL Fmuj\No L. 
Sun.} 4|NoL. |No lL. 
Mon.| 5| 8.00PM /10.40Pat 
I'ue. | 6} 8.00 11.20 
Wed.| 7} 8.00 11.50 
Thu, | 8} 8.00 12.20aM 
Fri. | 9| 8.00LQ |12.50 
Sat. |10] 8.00 1.20 
Sun. |11] 8.00 1.50 
Mon. |12! 8.00 2.20 
‘Tue. {13} 8.00 3.40 
Wed. /14| 8.00 3.40 
Thu. |15 | 8.00 3.40 
Fri. {16} 8.00NmM| 3.40 
Sat. |17] 8.00 3.40 
Sun. |18} 8.00 3.50 
Mon. |19} 800 3.50 
‘l'ue. |20} 8.00 3.50 
Wed. 21] 9.10 3.50 
Thu. }22} 9.30 | 3.50 
Fri. |23}.9.50 | 3.50 
Sat. (24/10.20 | 3.50 
Sun. |25/10.40FQ | 3.50 
Mon. |26|11.10 3.50 
Tue. (27 111.40 | 3.50 
Wed. |28 |12.20am | 3.50 
Thu. /29| 1.10 3.50 
Fri. {30} 2,10 3.50 





Sat. [31 No I. No L. 








TOTAL HOURS 
DURING 1909. 








By Table No. 1. 

Hrs. Min. 
January ... .212.20 
February. ..183.40 
March. ....173.00 
April.......151.10 
May.......144.10 
June ......138.50 
July .......145.40 
August ....160.30 
September ..180.00 
October... .201.00 
November.. 216.30 
December. . 233.40 





Total, yr. .2140.30 






































Closed Photometer For hight Room. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 





a See 


———= 


PUBLIC LIGHTING 


TABLE. 





JULY, 1909. 





Day or WEEK. 











31 7.02 


Table No, 2. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Aut Nieut Ligutine. 





. | Complete Compiete 
® | Lighting in | Extinguishing 
< | One Hour jin 50 Minutes 
- From Time Given 

te P.M A.M. 

hi eae 3.07 
2 4.22 3.07 
3} 7.22 3 07 

4.22 307 

5; =T.22 307 
6| 7.22 3.07 
vi 7.22 3.07 
5 7.22 > O% 
9) 7.17 3.12 
10) F.17 3. 12 
4) ae 3.12 
(ST VAT 3.12 
13) 7.17 3.12 
Pee 7.27 3.12 
St 2.4% 3.12 
16} 7.12 3.17 
1% 7.12 3.17 
is} 7.12 3.17 
19} 7.12 3.17 
SO} °'F.12 3.17 

21) TR 3.17 
wi. 7-42 3.17 
23| 7.07 3.22 
24) 7.07 3 22 
25) 7.0% 3.22 
26) 7.07 I. 22 
27) 7.07 3.22 
28| 7.07 3.22 
29) 7.07 3.22 
20; 7.02 D.28 

3.27 


TOTAL HOURS 
DURING 1909: 


Hrs.Min. 
January. ...428.30 
February . ..358.15 


March... ..353.10 
ee 298.10 
May cee. 263.20 
June ...... 234.45 
* hc, POET ORE: 248.30 
August ....278.00 


September. .311.25 
October .. ..370.05 
November ..397.40 
December. . 438.35 
3980.25 


Deduct on ac- 


count of 50 min, 
extinguishing 
time 


30.25 


—— < 


Total, yr. .3950.00 
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NEW YORK, 318 West 42d Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, 218 La Salle Street. 
BOSTON, 820 Beacon Building. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. SAN FRANCISCO, 512 Oak Street. 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 
















3 eoeQOF AMERICA.... 


contro ona WElshach System 
ven of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED and 
PATENTED BURNER for PARK LIGHTING 
exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities 
end Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of 
Street lighting the superiority of GAS over 
electricity for street lighting has been fully 
demonstrated. 


POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, 
Attractive, 
Successful, 
Up-to-date. 

IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 








It is 


Where there are no gas mains we 
can furnish an equally good light 
by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELS- 
BACH BURNER, and thereby supply a 
uniform light in all localities. 











Correspondence Solicited from 
Gas Companies and Others 
interested in Municipal 
and Outside Lighting. 


Maan 


THE BIGGEST LITTLE LIGHT IN THE WORLD. 








































The Welsbach Junior Light is 5 


Gives 50-Candle Power. 
inches: high--consists of burner, 


































=f 
mantle and chimney--and is at- Uses T Feet of 
tractively boxed in a pasteboard am Te 08. Qas.per Tee 
carton. oss 

PE eel Te Attaches to Any Gas Fixture. 

As its effectiveness and economy i 
become better known the Welsbach Completely Hidden from View. 
Junior will supersede, for universal 22 





use in the home, the old-style open 


Use your own globe--either or 
flame gas burners. 7 -” 


electric. 


Showing Weisbach Junior Light used in connection with ordinary glass globe. 


SMALL—EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL. 
FACTORIES - 


Welsbach Company, g2:2sc22= = 


Columbus, O. 
Salesrooms in all Ineading Cities of the United States. 
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The United Gas Improvement GOMpany, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
“no wipes oF GAS WORKS. 


Largest Builders of CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT IN AMERICA. 








SOLE: AMERICAN BUILDERS 


oF THEE 


‘tandard fjouble-Guperheater |,owe Water fas Apparatus. 








SS 
~~ 
wy 
i — « 








. = ty — - fe ye pt ay 
= ™4--“=-- « b fe a =z. = Po — e_. 
> —— = wenewn® = 327° —> —>? oa pavers al a aE ee 


ee a em es 








TOTAL SETS INSTALLED TO DECEMBER 31, 1908, 


eS oe spre s 690 
TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY, TO DECEMBER 31, 1908, 


- « « » 558,565,000 cu. ft. 





Tar Extractors for Carburetted Water Gas. 
Photometrical Apparatus. 

Gas Analysis Apparatus. 

Recording Gauges. 

Straight Standpipe System for Coal Gas Retorts. 
Straight Standpipe Cleaners. 

Waste Heat Boiler. 

Hygrometer. 


Meters for Regulating Air and Steam Supply to Water Gas Ap- 
paratus 
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Established 1868. Incorporated 1890. ‘GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. | “BEST BY TEST.” 





Cuas.E.Gneconr, Prost, Davin R. Dat, V.Prest. & Treas, A Cement of Sakiog weine 8 iNbenek- wor joint ta ning | a ESTABLISHED i868. 
4: H g ene ae en. nti weth: Fully warremeatocaa. L.N. RANCKE, V. Pres. & Mgr. E. L. RIEHA, Engiccer 
autier & Co. wares ne BALTIMORE RETORT& FIREBIK 
Greene & Essex Streets, InKegsiessthan 00“ “7 % one: Ss 
Jersey City, N. J. C. L. GEROULD, HIGH GRADE FIRECLAY MATERIAL FOR 
— 29 North Mill St., New Castie, Pa. ALL PURPOSES. 


as DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TES, DKRATER-DINAS RETORT CEMENT. | SEMCH CONSTRUCTIONS owe masz Dun 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. | potching and resatsiog ¥ torts, making up vescs | MORIZONTAL, ars OR VERTICAL 








work, etc, Advantages: Powdered form; only 


——- =ea | mix with water ; no waste ; too much mixed, ap- 


ply water and use the next time; adheres very SUPERIOR GRADE LININGS AND CHECKERBRICK FOR WATER 
salve" St Fire Sand and Ground easy ; does not fall out by decarbonization, We GAS SETS. 
re Brick in Barrels and Bulk. guarantee or take back, Many re-orders and re- WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES. 


——_e2ea]_—__ commendations from America, Germany, France, 
Belgium, etc, Write for price and testimonials, WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
STRASSBURCER BROS , Sole Importers, AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


FLEMING GENERATOR GAS FURRAGE 563 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ills. LARGE MODERN FACILITIES. = = @ 
RAIL AND WATER CONNECTIONS TO ALL POINTS. 


JOHN DELL, ‘ESTABLISHED 
President and General Manager. t j 1882. 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, bes Linings, Etc, 


We are the Exclusive Agents for the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or md City Office: ST. LOUIS 




















Furnaces, to Burn either Coal or Coke, and Arran a for Front or Rear Clinkering. The : > 
— is the Original Coal Firing Bench. also Erect Plain Benches with One to Six 411 Olive St reét, 
Continental Bank, 


“YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 








CAS WORKS A. Os. a LITTLE, 
DIVISION. ENGINEER. 


STAR FRetorts, 
1879. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 10, 1879. 
Messrs. EVENS & HOWARD—Gentlemen : 

Your communication of the 7th inst. at hand, and in reply thereto would state that, of the 170 Retorts 
furnished by you, we have had in use for the past sixteen months two Benches of sixes fired with tar. They 
have given entire satisfaction in every respect. 

| consider your Retorts and Tiles equal, if not superior, to any other make. 

Respectfully (signed), J. FULLAGAR, SupT. GAS WORKS. 


(Copied from our 1885 catalog.) 








BExFP LasRT INSPECTION of Holders and Other Structures During Construction. 
RCONOMIC DESIGN of Steel Structures, Reinforced Concrete, Masonry and Foundations. 


CHAMBERS & HONE, Consulting Engineers, ° - . - 7 - - 1 Liberty Street, New York City. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 


WITH A VERY FULL COLLECTION OF TABLES OF HEATS OF COMBUSTION OF FUELS, SOLID, 
LIQUID AND GASEOUS. 
TO WHICH IS ALSO APPENDED 


9HE REPOR1 OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOILER TESTS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
DECEMBER (1897); TABLES OF CONSTANTS USED. 


By HERMAN POOLE, F.C-S. 
Becond HBdition. Frice $s. EFor Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO. - - No. 42 Pine Street, New York City: 








was 
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Bronder Patent Stoking Machinery. 


Three-Scoop and Three-Rake or ree and Discharging Machines are operating in New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
. Worcester, Mass., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Toronto and Montreal, Canada, Detroit, Seattle, Rochester and St. Louis. 


| Four-Scoop and Four-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. These are the only machines that will draw or charge simultaneously 3 or 4 retorts (vertically) and handle from 42 to 60 retorts in 
from 25 to 30 minutes, lid opening and closing and filling of furnaces included. 


JR Hot Coke Conveyor, Quencher and Steam Exhauster, operating in Toronto, Canada, working in water-sealed flue, rollers 
being protected from heat and grit. 


COAL CRUSHERS, CONVEYORS AND BINS. TURNTABLES FOR MACHINES. 
. Labor-Saving Machines for Handling Coal and Coke from Coal Cars to Coke Yard or Bins. Coke Screening and Measuring Piants a Specialty. 


AL app Cr. A. BRON DER, a. 


Contracting EBEngegeinecer and Builder, 
229 BROADW AY, NEW YVYoOoRE., 


’ ‘CONNELLY IRON SPONGE GOVERNOR CO,, 


| Automatic, Balance, High Pressure and Service Governors, 
Unison Telemetric Pressure Gauge, 


lron Sponge, Purifying Material for Gas Purification, Manufactur- 
ers of Jones Jet Photometers, The National Smoke and 
Ammonia Helmet, Sulphur Testers, High and 
Low Pressure House Governors. 


Wide Experience in High Pressure Installation and Extension. 





























==  paciriccoastacent:;) SO CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
| SULPHUR TESTER. | oan Ea ches, 9 295 WEST 22D ST.; CHICACO, iLLS. 


REYNOLDS’ GAS REGULATOR COMPANY, 


ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 
We make all sizes for all classes of reduction, 
Double and Single District Stations, 


And Individual Service Governors for Reducing 
High Pressure. 


HOLDER GOVERNORS 


And Low Pressure Regulators, all of the Dry 
Diaphragm type. 








orts 
hey 








English Agents: 
THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., LTD., Chesterfield, England. 











Combination Governor 


12-Inch High Pressure Governor. Write Sex enh. (Governor and Mercury Seal.) 








)LID, 





~ Newhigging’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. 


FPrice, 36.50. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST.,.NEW YORK CITY. 


EERS 


tf } AMMONI A By Grorex Lunex, Pu.D, Third ard Enlarsed Edition, 
Price, $15. For Sale by 
y: Al, TAR AN y A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street New York City. 


















> Directoy of American Gas Cmpanits, (908, sss 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL, 
OLD KENTUCKY SHALE AND 0. K. BOGHEAD. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


Offices: STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 
ey “a Carefully Prepared. 
Washington Building, New York. is tis Mites oF 


Betz Building, Philadelphia. Heavy Steaming. . 

















A. GC. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 








ISAAC C. BAXTER, President. ESTABLISHED 1864. PETER YOUNG, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A cations t 
wocerot stamp JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO. ines ctnoven in. co. soiver, ro 


Successor to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 
Double Gate Valves. 


A LARGE STOCK ON HAND READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


These valves are provided with double discs or gates, and are 
tight with the gas pressure on either side of them: 

The discs are so arranged as to be free from their seats when be- 
ing opened or closed, and are operated by a quick-acting mechan- 
ism. The valve stem extends outside of the bonnet, and serves as 
an index, showing whether the valve is closed or open, and the 
amount of opening. They are made of the following dimensions: 























# inches [10 inches [12 inches |g inches |20 inches leg inches |30 inches |36 inches 


BARB. ccovccccccess secccces 








13 inches |16 bakes tite '22% inches |27 inches |31 inches |813, .rci.es | 44_ inches 





Diameter of flanges. . 





| 





Face to face of flange. ..|12 inches |12 inches 


2 inches |14 inches |17 inches }2) inches 21 inches | 28% inches 


——— 








For price and other information, apply to 


THE CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS, 
‘octeals: NEW YORK (BOROUGH OF BROOK 








$5.00. 














i} 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE Epuunp H.McCuntoven, H.C. Apams, On4s.F.GopsHann, Henry WHartox, C. B. NicHo.s, 


President. Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
COKE CRUSHER. 


wares"! THE WESTMORELAND COAL C0. 


Columbus, Ind, 








Correspondence Solicited. Chartered 1854. | 
Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
AWARDED A SILVER , and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa, 
MEDAL AT THE WORLD’S 





FAIR, ST. LOUIS, al POINTS OF SHBIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 








Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


cima ied sctecagl ee Principal Office, 224 South Sd St., Phila., Pa. 


Creat Britain—PARKER & LESTER, Old Kent Road, CAS MAI NS~SE RVICE OPRe Ss. 


o_o 











seh en ten It a 




















MANUFACTURED y > é . a ‘ ‘ sas 
oe Their installation for High or Low Pressure is the work in which we have specialized 


for years. Because of our Facilities and Experience, many Gas Companies prefer to con 
tract with us for such work, rather than to execute it themselves. It proves to be as 


cheap in the end. We solicit inquiries. 


STOPPER ( () Telephone Connection. 11 Main St., Flushing, N. Y. 
Ty) JOHN CABOT, President. GEO. D. CABOT, Secretary. 


257-263 East 133d Street, ARN a)\ Sage GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


NEW YORK CITY. SEN \ S < Drilling and Tapping 
ee \ aN | 


Pipe under Pressure 
PAPERS, "asa 























WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 
They are Strong and 
Oompact. 


Size of Combination Drilis 
and Taps % to 4-Inch. 
Machines Sent to any Gas 
Company for Thirty 

ys’ Trial. 





1412-1428 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


hee of Pat nam PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS. 


Solicitor of Patents and Coun- 








’ Circulars 

sellor in Patent Causes. Church’s Patent Tray S, — gn _— 
Reversible; Strongest; Most Easily Repaired. 

833 Bond Building, Washington, D.C. We also Supply the Cheapest and Strongest Gan Licht 

, ae Se Reversible Bolted Trays. D AYTON 5 

Send for Pamphict on Patents. Special Trays for Iron Oxide in Either Style. ; ALIUIN, U. 








AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING PRACTICE, 


A HANDBOOK FOR ALL ENGAGED IN THE INDUSTRY, 
Comprising Many Details Not Heretofore Published, 


By M. NISBET LATTA, C.E., 


PART I. WATER GAS MANUFACTURE. The Generator. The Carburetter. The oe. Wash Box and Tar. Scrubbers. 
Condensers. Purifiers. Exhausters. Station Meters. Holders. Details of Works’ Operation. 


“ IL GAS DISTRIBUTION. Naphthaline. Mains. Services. Consumers’ Meters. Pressure. House Piping. Appliances, 


“ Ill. GENERAL TECHNICAL DATA. Properties of Gases. Steam. Mathematical Tables. Conversion Factors. Pipe and 
Miscellaneous Data. 


Price, $4.50. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MBG. CO., 
Principal Office and Works, Waltham, Mass. 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 
Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 














Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 


Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 


Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 
Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 

















(INCORPORATED), 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE 
GOMPLETE COAL, WATER AND CRUDE OIL CAS PLANTS. 
‘ EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
CHICACO. 


Oklahoma City, Okia. Mobile, Ala. San Diego, Cal. 


é H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 








ALEX. C. H , President. 
POETS, Proviieat EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee tise. be 


. CONSULTING ENGINEERS. (jas ENGINEER, 


ADVICE AS TO EXTENSION, MANAGEMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION OF GAS AND 
ELECTRIC PLANTS. 


4 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. wm @ @® _~ PROPERTIES PURCHASED. DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
: CITY INVESTING BUILDING, 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. AND MANAGEMENT 


“HUNT” LABOR-SAVING. MAGHINERY, © OF GAS PLANTS. 
ESS ENS EXAMINATIONS AND REPORRS 


McDONALD-MANN QUENCHING CHUTES, 


By which 
The coke is quenched and dried in seven 


nonraat THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO 
Percentage of moisture does not exceed 6.6 | j : 


per cent. 
Breeze less than 4.5 per cent. after passing 
over the sizing screen. 


nad ° ia ae % ™ x Ba e J 
“Industrial ** Railway over Coal Storage, Ann Arbor Gas Gas Engineers are perticularly invited and requested Celebrated Lux Gas Purifying Mass 


Company. This railway is also used to handle the cooled ‘*0 Visit any of the Gas works equipped with our ma- 





——— 

















: coke from the quenching chutes to the wooden storage bins. Cchinery easy of access from their vicinity. Will Save 50 Per Cent Labor 
4 Write for Bulletin A-1. : y 
C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Sole Importer, F. BEHREND, 








WEST NEW BRICHTON, N. Y. NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 BROADWAY. |S4 Front St... New Work. 
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The arlet-Hayward Gampany 


Baltimore, Md. 100 Broadway, New York. 


GASHOLDERS, 
Coal and Water Gas Plants, 





Western Representative: W. A. BAEHR, Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ills. 


KERR MURRAY MANUPAGTURING COMPANY. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


APPARATUS FOR COAL GAS PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS 
AND STEEL TANKS, 








Latest Improved — 


- J ROTARY EXHAUSTERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 
| AMMONIA WASHERS, 


CONDENSING, SCRUBBING i PURIFYING APPARATUS. 


$8 street we) and Valves. 
DDRESSB: 


. KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ror 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 


200 Gaol UT St. PHILADALPYwAaIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Cast Iron Pipe.| Gasholders. 
HEAVY LOAM C ASTINGS, Single or Multiple Lifts, with or without Metal Tanks, 
Dunham Specials, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
Hydraulic Work SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 
LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., Cutler’s Patent Freezing Preventer for 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. 4 Holder Cups. 








THE FULTON GAS PRESSURE GOVERNORS 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 


For District or Individual Service. 


Our Improved Duplex Sensitive Goveffior for district service will re- 
duce high pressure gas to inches of water without variation. Absolutely 
‘safe and reliable. No complicated mechanism to get out of order. No aux- 
iliary regulators or other devices to assist the main governor required. The 
most simple and perfect governor ever placed on the market. We also man- 
ufacture Holder Governors, Compressor Governors and Individual Service 
Governors for any inlet and outlet pressure. 


More than 20 years’ experience with the largest gas companies. Send for 


Sebvs. THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFC. CoO.. 


VAN E. BRITTON, Pacific Coast Agent, Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 28-34 PENN AVE., PITTSBURCH. PA. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA. 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
ee 
GEORGE LUNGE, PED. 
Price, $15. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


THE GAS ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR, 


Comprising Tebles, Notes and Memoranda relating to the Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, and 
the Construction of Gas Works. 























PRICE, $3.50. 





FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 42 Pine Street, New York City. 








ice 


for 
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Vale 























WESTERN OF FICE: 








718 Mission Street, - - - San Francisco, 


GAS ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND BULOERS, 


GAS HOLDERS 


Roofs and Structural Steel Work. 
Condensers—Washers—Extractors— Purifiers. 
Bench lron—Valves—Cast Iron Fittings and 

Specials. 
Oll, Water and Storage Tanks of Every De- 
scription. 
Stacks—Stand Pipes—Etc. 


 CHOLLAR’S” PATENTED SYSTEM OF GAS PURIFICATION. 








GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 
(ELMWOOD PLACE STATION) 
ca CINCINNATI, 























THESE BOOKS ARE NEW. 





LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS, 
By Vivian B. Lewes. 
334 pages. . Price, $2. 
THE GAS ENGINE, 
By Forrest R. Jones. 447 pages and 142) 
cuts. Price, $4. 





HEAT, ENERGY AND FUELS, 
By Oskar Nagel. 


GAS PIPING AND GAS LIGHTING, 


306 pages and 118 By W. P, Gerhard. 





illustrations. Price, $3. 310 pages. Price, $3. 
PRODUCER GAS AND GAS GAS POWER, 
PRODUCERS, By F. E. yen: M A., C.E., M.E. 
By Samuel S. Wyer. 295 Pages. Price, $4.| 548 pages. : ‘ Price, $5. 





_ AEATING, 
By W. J. Baldwin. 
Pee 5s co es CE 








LAW AND BUSINESS OF ENGINEER- GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES, 
ING AND CONTRACTING, 
By Charles E. Fowler. 


Including Producer Gas Plants. 
By Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E. Price, $2.50 





Price, $2.50. 





STANDARD WORKS. 





GAS MANUFACTURE, 
By W. J. A. Butterfield. 
Se tw ee ee Se i. 


“HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, 
by G, E. Lieckfeld, C.E. Translated by 
George M. Richmond, M.E. Price, $1. 


GAS AND GAS WORKS, 
By en sige and O'Connor. 


oe aes es Vrice, . 





HEMISTRY OF GAS “MANUFACTURE, SELF- INSTRUCTION wns STUDENTS, 
Elementary, Advanced, Constructional. 
Price, . : 


By Harold M. sea F.C.S. 
A As sists = ig: 








GAS emg MANUAL, 


‘Gas MANUFACTURE FOR STUDENTS,)| THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS, 


By John — ales Herman Poole. 


Price, ; $1.50. Pee, .. . eka 3 GRO 

COAL TAR AND ~<a MODERN RETORT SETTINGS, 
By a tapas. Rig G. P. Lewis. 

Price, $15. Price, . . ace 50. 








ART OF sie eieamacas 
By Dr. Louis Bell. 
$6.50. | re oe aa 


‘TS . GAS COMPANIES’ BOOKKEEPING 
By sete and Taylor. 
POM 682 tia te Oe 


By J — as 





Each, $1.50 





wre will he Glad to 


EFurnish Any Engineering Book. 


SEND CHEECH, DRAFT, POST OF FICE or EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


AMERICAN CAS LICHT JOURNAL . ze 


42 PINE STREET, NEW ORK CITY. 
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JOHN FOWLER, President. J. SCOTT FOWLER, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


DEILY & FOWLER MFG. CO 


39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED i842. INCORPORATED, i908. 
BUILDERS OF _ a 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single-Lift or Telescopic, 
With or Without Steel Tanks. 


Oil Storage Tanks, Water Tanks, Etc, 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


‘GONNERSWILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE GAS PUMPS. 























HIS cut shows one of 

our High Pressure ma- 
chines anda 4-valve engine 
connected by one of our 
leather link flexible coup- 
lings. Two of these units 
were installed for the Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, at their 73d 
St: Station. Each machine 
has a capacity of 14,000,000 
cubic feet per day. 


ny 
Vv 





We also manufacture 


GAS VALVES 
BY-PASS VALVES, 
PRESSURE REGULATORS, 


"” 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Tae CONNERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY, 
Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 50 Church Street. - - HORACE C. COOKE, Selling Agent. 


1908 DIRECTORY 1908 


OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 
ie Price, - °- = *- = © = £45.00. 


AMERICAN GAS IIGHT FTOURNAL,, = 42 Fime St... NWew York City. 
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D. McDONALD & OGO., 


9742-00 T BeBAADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y., 


MAMNUPACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, METER PROVERS AND GAUGES. 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER, 


Simple, Strong, Satisfactory. 


THE HINMAN STATION METER DRUM, 


The greatest advance that has been made in 20 
years in the ACCURATE and ECONOMICAL 
measurement of gas in large quantities. eran 








f NEW YORK OFFICE: | ALBANY OFFICE: CHICACO OFFICE: 
561 West 47th Street. 991 Broadway. Jefferson and Monroe Streets. 











The Sprague Meter Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Gas Meters 


for 
Artificial or Natural Gas 
Plain or Prepayment 


Lower in first cost and cheaper to maintain than any meter 
on the market. 


Write us for particulars. 
The Sprague Meter Company 
203 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 




















,, ALCOHOL, Its Manufacture from Farm Products and De-Naturing, 


my 6S. 2. WRIGHT. 
A NEW AMERICAN BOOK. 





—- CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1. Alcohol, its various forms and sources. Chapter 6. Alcohol from Grain. 
6 2. Mashing, cooling and fermentation in general. ¢ 7. Alcohohfrom Beets. 
3. Distillation, simple forms of stills, the production of ¢ 8. Alcohol ftom Sorghum and Molasses. 
Alcohol from wine. s 9. De-natured Alcohol and its Commercial uses. 
4. Maltirg. “ 10. Alcoholometry. Index. 
eo 5. Alcohol from Potatoes, mashing, fermentation, distil- 
lations, Continuous stills. Fully Illustrated with Original Drawings of Necessary Apparatus. 





PRICE, $1. For Sale by 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER COMPANY, 


455 Commercial St. Boston, Mass. 


PREPAYMENT GAS . METERS, 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, ETC. 


REPAIRING OF ALL MAKES OF METERS, AND 
FITTED WITH OUR PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 


= 


METERS. 


INCREASED CAPACITY. 
INCREASED BHEFFICIBNCY . 


PREPAYMENT METERS, STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, ETC. 
Prompt AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO aLL REPAIR WORK. 
MARYLAND METER COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. — CHIoaAGo. 


You NEED ONE oR mORE oF ouR COMPLAINT METERS. 


METER S, Plain and Prepayment, 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 























Repairing All Makes and Attachments Added if Desired. 


SPECIAL METERS FOR ACETYLENE. 


KEYSTONE METER COMPANY, 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


JUDICIOUS ECONOMY IS EFFECTED 
6-L. IMPROVED GAS METERS. 


LOW SPEED, LARGE DIAPHRACMS, 
STRONGER CONSTRUCTION, 
LARCER. es 


FITTED Wi 


THE NEW YORK PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 
STEEL BOX AND CABINET LOCK. 


NEW YORK IMPROVED: METER GO. 306-310 East 47th St, New York Git. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE: THE NORTHWEST GAS EQUIPMENT CO.. Portland. Ore. 
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AMERICAN METER CO., 


NEW YORK, sr. tours, PHILADELPHIA, san Francisco, CHICACO, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Meter Provers, 
Photometrical Apparatus, Gauges, 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 


REGULAR METERS REFITTED WITH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established i848. 1339 to 1349 iegsen Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ACTURE 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete. 


a METERS REPAIRED____... 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITER, 























STANDARD AND SELF-DRAINING GAS METERS. 


PLAIN OR PREPAYMENT FOR ARTIFICIAL OR NATURAL GAS. 


LARGE CAPACITY. 
LOW SPEED. 
STRONG CONSTRUCTION. 


REPAIRING OF ALL MAKES OF METERS. 


UNITED STATES METER COMPANY, 


229 to 269 Ches Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


AKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


Special Attention given to Repairing METE RS of all Makes. 























FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 
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JOHN J. GRIFFIN & Co. 


{518 TO 1521 RACE STREET, 


or" PHILADELPHIA. ““"" "them" 


GAS METERS, 


Station Meters and Apparatus 
of Every Description. 


REPAIRING CAREFULLY DONE. 


THE POSITIVE PREPRYMUENT. JETER 


OVER 600,000 OF THESE PREPAYMENT METERS ARE IN USE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE DEMAND IS 


STEADILY INCREASING. 
































lf you have some ordinary meters to be repaired, send them to us 


and let us repair and convert them into prepayment meters. 
They will be a source of satisfaction and profit to you. 








SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND OUR PREPAYMENT BOOKLE*: 





